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© 
TERE are certain writings, distinguished by the name of classics, 
which every well-educated person considers it a proper thing, , 
to have at least à bowing acquaintance with, which seldom 


intimacy. Of course everybody who 


reads much has “heard of” worke like The Spectator. The 
names of Addison, Swfft, and Stdele are familiar as household 
words, yet ft may, I think, be pretty safely asserted that few 
young people have ever taken the trouble, iu these days, 
croyded with new books and new sensations, to wade through 
dozens of musty old volumes, to find out the;wit, the style, and 
/ polish of the,gems that lie hidden in the depths of 39 many 


ople are to get to know theñ at all, 
trouble for them, and though selections 


eand anthologies may be lazy ways of reading, intended for 
people who like to have all trouble taken from them, still 
jt is surely befter to know something than nothing of the 
writers who in their day were highly esteemed and have not 
even yet lost all claim upon the admiration of the world, and 


Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian papers 


. it must be said that great part of them has become obsolete 
and trifling; the wit has ceased to sparkle and is flat as 
estale champagne, the allusions are no longer pointed, and the 
manners are too alfen from our own to interest, so that a 
is really a desirable thing. * I have eed 
fortunately the meane of making stich a one, and of giving the 
young people of our day a good opportfinity of learning how 
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their ancestors took life and society, and what its conditions 
were, nearly two hundred years ago. Quite in the beginning 
of this century, when Addison ayd his contemporaries were 
as remote from her as she is from us, Anna Letitia Barbauld 
was one of the pestcimowm English essayists and poets. Now 
she is little but a name to most literary people, and even that 
is often a half-contemptuous name. She is classed with * Mrs. 
Trimmer”,as a good pious writer of children’ s books, and 
, Charles Lartb,is largely responsible for this reputation of hers. 
Yet it is an unjust one: she was as superior In mind and talent 
to Mrs. Trimmer and her kind as Addison was superior to 
Ambrose Philips (who E foolish papers in The Spectator, and 
they say originated the epithet * naniby- pampy”): She was 
more than a very clever, very learned woman; shë had a touch 
of real, unmistakable genius. If she had not been born in a 
small Nonconformist cirgle, and marrjed a foolish little man, 
she might have hecome much more widely known and haye 
survived till to-day, for she wrote stanzas which Wordsworth 
envied, as well as charming little books and hymns for children 
which no modern writer has ever surpassed. 

Amongst other works, she edited, with memoirs, Richardson'g 
novels and others, and she made an admirable selection from 
The Spectator and ivs kindred papers which has long been out of 
print. Having this work of hers by me, it occurred to me that 
it might be well to make from it a smaller volume, omitting 
what seems to me to be obsolete and uninteresting, and adding 
a little by way of introduction frons her preliminary essay. 

* It is equally true”, she says, “of books as of their authors, 
that one generation passeth away and another cometh. Books 
influence manners; and manners, in retu?n? influence the taste 
for books. As new authors are continually taking possession 
of the public mind and old ones falling into disuse, new associa- 


tions insensibly take place and shed their influence unperceived 
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gyer our taste, our manner, and our morals. Books that Were 
in everyone’s hands, and that have cóntributed to form oug 
relish for literature, are laid aside, as philosophy opens new 
veins of thought, or fashion and caprice direct the mind of the 
public into a different channel.’ It is true, indeed, that a work 
of «he first excellence cannot perish. Tè will continue to be 
respected asa classic, but it will no longer be the book which 
everyone who reads is expected to be acquainted with, to 


conversation. It teases to be current coin, but is preserved 
like a medal in the cabinets of the curious.e 

« At one time the Spectators, with, other sets of papers by 
the same Hand, were tHe favourit% volumes in a young lady's 
likrary, probably the very first, after the Bible, she would 
think of purchasing. i 

«dt must‘ be acknowledged, that a great fart of these compo- 
sitions do by no means stand upon so high p ground of merit 
as to have any strong claim upon the notice of the epresent 
* age. In the Zatlers there is a great deal of absolute ‘trifling, 
and the Spectators themselves, though the best of the several 
esots, are very unequally written. Books multiply on our hands, 


make room for the increasing demands of the new. This being 
the case, it has been thought that a Selection from the Tatlers, 
Spectators, and Guardians, comprising those papers in which 
the peculiar spirit and excellence of these works chiefly reside, 
e might be no unacceptable present to the world in general, and 
particularly to young people, who may Hot happen to possess 
ethe originals, and who, if they did, would want a guide, in so 
miscellaneous a werk, to direct them to what is best worth 
* their notice. The French are very fond of extracting what 
they call Pesprit d'un auteur, the esseħce of an author. In this, 
which may be compared to the essential oil of plants, resides 


se 


which allusions are often made and readily quiderstood in, 


and we willingly consign to oblivion-a portion of the old, to - 
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the genuine and distinguishing flavour of an author's wit, but 

vit commonly bears a very small proportion to his bulk. Whole 
libraries might by this process be distilled down to a few pocket 
volumes, as a single phial of attar of roses contains the precious 
product of many acres, Time is an admirable chemist in this 
way. Weare apt to lament the waste he has made amotigst 
the productions of ancient genius, but probably nearly all are 
preserved £o us that are most worth preservation, and that 
which has ‘perished is chiefly made up of the residuum of 
science and the caput mortuum of literature." 

“Tt may be well’ to preface this selection with some account 
of the eriginal publications. 

“The Tatler was uuderdkon by Si? Richard Steele, under 
the fictitious name of Isaac Bickerstaffe, which he assumed,»he 
says, in order to take advantage of the popularity the namo 
had acquired from its haying been mage use of by Swift 3n his 
humorous predictions relative to Jim Partridge, the almanac- 
maker» The first number was published April 12th, 1709. 
Addison was at this time in Ireland, secretary to the Lord- 
lieutenant. He is said to have discovered his friend, when 
he got to the sixth number, by a remark on Virgil which ho 
recollected having communicated to him. From that time 
Addison enriched it with occasional pieces, but it is not till the 
second volume that we meet with any entire paper in his best 
style. The hand of Swift, who then acted with the Whigs, 
and was intimate with Steele, is frequently discernible. The 
‘Verses on a Morning in Town’sand on a ‘City Shower’, 
which are printed in his works, made their first appearance 
here. The next year Swift left the Whigs and joined in s 
party paper called The Examiner, conductell with great virulence 
on the other side. The Tatler was a kind of newspaper as well 
as essay; it was published three times a week, and sold at the 
low price of a penny. 
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“Addison kept himself ebnecaled, aud) was only pet of 
being one of the authors till its appearance in volume. This« 
publication gave, as it were, the dawn and promise of its suc- 
cessor The Spectator, and indeed there are papers in it equal in 
humour to any of the latter: a8 the account of the freezing of 
words in Nova Zembla and others; but fn general the wit is 
local and temporary, and the style megligent. The Tatler 
abounds in personalities, to some of which the clue,cannot be 
recovered, and of others the interest has long sined been lost. 

“On the defeat of the Whigs and the disgrace of the Duke of 
Marlborough, Steele, weary of the responsibilities of the paper, 
suddenly dropped it, on Jan. 2, 1711. e 

“Tt revived in two rffonthe’ timé under better auspices and 
with new associates, and bore the name of The Spectator. Swift's 
defection was more than compensated by the regular assistance 
of Addison. ‘ The authors determined to kedp it free from per- 
sonal satire and party politics. This in gengral they did, and 
it was laid on &he queen's table at breakfast. « 

“To estimate the good done by this publication we should 
consider the state of society at the time it was written. 

“ Party spirit was high and bitter; the manners of the wits 
i fashionable young men were still tinctured with the 
licentiousness of the court of Charles II. The people were still 
amused by such sports as they found in the ‘Bear Garden’, 
and were not taught to bend under the yoke af a strict police. 
The stage was disgraced by rant and grossness; men lived 
much in clubs, and of couese drinking yas common. There 
were learned and there were elegant women, but manners had 
tot received a general polish, nor had women the advantage 
of a general cultivation. Addison had the gifts of de cate 
humour, taste, and richness of imagination; these Were Wl 
enlisted on the side of virtue and ‘good y manners, In these 
papers he assumed the title of censor, aif no one was better 
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qualified for so delicate and ‘nseftl an office. Whatever he 


» touches he turns to Bold; Swift, who had a greater genius, 
could not ally his wit to grace and soften it with amenity. 
His satire is caustic and contemptuous, that of Addison’s is 
so sheathed in urbanity that i? scarcely offends those whom it 
chastises. Both wete perhaps in reality equally severe wpon 
the female sex, and betray a contempt for them, whom they 
probably considered in a very inferior light; yet such is the 
charm of niayners that The Spectator was the favourite of tho 
toilette and the dressing-room, while it requires no common 
strength of mind im a lady to overcome the disgust excited by 
tho supercilious harshness n the Irish Dean, to baie by lessons 
delivered with so much roughness. ə 

“The style of Addison is pure and clear, rathéb diffuse than 
concentrated, and ornamented to the highest degree consistent 
with good taste. "There is perhaps a. little too much of vhat 
the French call porsiflage i in the manner in which he conveys 
his advice to the female part of his readers, but it was ‘the 
fashion of that age to address women in a style of gallantry 
under which was often concealed a sly ridicule. Swift, in his 
surly way, used to say, ‘Let him fair sea it to the world’s end, 
I'll not meddle with The Spectator’. 

“ His fancy pieces, such as ‘The Vision of Mirzah’, ‘The 
Mountain of Misery’, ‘Marathon and Yanatilda’, are almost 
all such as none but himself could write. In this kind of 
writing Addison has often been imitated, but perhaps never 
equalled. a 

“Tn the pictures é life and manners which make up a large 
part of the work, the hand of a master is not less apparents 
The character of the Spectator himself 4s well conceived and 
faithfully kept up, and that of Sir Roger de Coverley is ex- 
quisitely drawn. Addison took up and altered the character 
which was introduced by another hand. His Sir Roger is an 
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honest country gentleman, boat of the town and its ways, 
with a moderate share of sense, very litfle information, and a 
large portion of what many would call salutary prejudices. 

“His singularities proceed from rusticity and a confined edu- 
cation, operating upon a most benevolent and friendly heart. 

“Sir Roger's benevolence, hospitality, piéty, and honest open 
cheerfulness win eur warmest affections, and if we often smile 
at, we always love him. The reserved, sagacious, and thought- 
ful character of the Spectator contrasts very well with the 
simplicity and turn for active sports of the knight. 

«Jn strokes of delicate humour and refined wit Addison is 
inexhaustible, but he has given us nooinstance of the pathetio 
except in his story of ‘Teodesius god Constantia’. 

“To the otlfer authors of this periodical we are indebted for 
many pleasant essays. Pierce, Bishop of Rochester, has some 
ingenéous papers of the serious kind. The unfortunate Budgell, 
the relation of Addison, wrote many papers; his style often 
comes so near that of his friend and master as to do hina great 


* honour were it not said that Addison added so many touches 


of his own as to make Budgell’s property in them very doubt- 
feil. Most of the interesting stories are Steele's, and the greater 
part of those papers that paint the manners of the town. 

* The Spectator fontinued from 1711 to 1714, that is, during 
the last years of Queen Anne's reign to the beginning of the 
reign of George I. Three thousand of them were sold daily 
soon after the commencement of the publication; afterwards, 
it is said, 20,000. The immortal productions of Addison were 
first given to the public on a half-sheet of coarse paper, and, 
Wsefore the imposition of a stamp, at the price of one penny. 

“The Guardians nta} be considered as a kind of sequel to the 
Spectators. They were in two volumes. The strain df them 
is somewhat less sprightly, but they” contain many excellent 


. papers, several by Pope. 
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* The Guardian was published i 1713, between the seventh 
» and eighth volumes of The Spectator. Tt has, like The Spectator, 
a set of characters as a frame tothe work, my Lady Lizard 
and her sons and daughters, to whom Nestor Ironside is the 
. Guardian; but they are drawn with less spirit than those of 
the club in The Spectator, and both have the fault of not Being 
necessary to the work. ‘ 

“The Freeholder was a direct party paper written by Addison 
alone, on thg side of the government, immediately after the 
rebellion of 1715, when perhaps one-half*of the nation were 
Jacobites in their hearts. It can, of course, supply little matter 
fora selection of this sort, but a few papers are given as pos- 
sessing genuine humour, and showing the complexion of the 
times in which they were written. E 

“There seems to be no kind of writing which admits of 
selection more readily than these periodical papers. There is 
no plan to interrupt, no thread of reasoning to break. Each 
papery or set of papers, is complete in itself; and though many 
are left out which may be thought to have some claim to in-” 
sertion, none, it is hoped, are inserted which the reader will 
wish to have left out.” P) 
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'" sun, and reaching from the ‘beginning of the world: to 


. its consummatiofi. Examine now, seid he, this sea that 
—is hounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me what * 


^ 


thou discoverest in it. I see a, bridge, said I, standing 
in the midst of the tide. The bridge thou seest, said he, 
is Human Life: consider it attentively. Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it Gonsisted of three- 
score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, 
which added to those that were entire niade'up the 
number about'a hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consistéd at first of 
a thousand arches; but that a, great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I 
now beheld it. But tell me further, said he, what" thou 
discoverest on. it. I fee ‘multitudes of people passing 
over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of 
jt. «As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passgngers dropping through the bridge into the great 
tide that flowed underneath it; and, upon further exam- 
indtion, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers 
no sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the 
tide, and immediately disappeared. These hidden pit- 
€alls were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
so that throngs of people no sooner broke through the 
cloud, but manly of them fell into them. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay 
closer together: towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

«There were, indeed, sgme persons, put their number 
was very small, that continued a kindof hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell through one after another, 
“being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

“J passed some ‘time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful structure, and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was fille wih a deep melan- 
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of mirth and jollity, and catching at everything that 


“stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking 


up towards the’ heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in 
the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. 
Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles 
that glittered in their eyes and danced before them; ‘but 
often, when they thought themselves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed, and down they sunk. In this 
confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars in 


' their hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrust- 


ing several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to 
lie in their way, and which they might have escaped had 
they Dot been thus foréed upon them. 5 

“The genius, seeing me indulge myself on, this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough uponvit. 
Take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou 
yet seest anything thou dost not comprehend. Upon 
looking up, What méan, said I, those great flights of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 


and settling upon it from time to time? Í see vultures, . 


harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures several little winged boys that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. These, said 
the genius, are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, 
Love, with the tike cares and passions that infest human 
life. 

“I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas, said I, man was 
made in vain! How is he given away to misery and 


.eholy to see several dropping doexpestedly in the midst 


mortality! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death! . 


The genius, being moved with compassion towards me, - 


bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect: Look no more, 
said he, on man in the first stage of his existence, in his 
setting out for eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick 
mist into which the tide bears the several generations of 
mortals that fall, into it. I directed my sight as I was 


s 
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' ordered, and (whether or ho the good genius tron ABRE 


it with any supérnatural force, or dissipated part of the 

mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate)” 
I saw the valley opening‘ at the, further end, and spread- 
ing forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock 
of adamant running through the midst of it, and dividing 
it fto two equal parts. ‘The clouds still rested on one 
half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it; 
but the other appeared to me a vast ocean plented with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with: fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining 
seas that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in 
glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, passing 
among the trees, lying, down by the sides of fountains, or 
resting on pets of flowers; and could hear a. confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musigal instruments. Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly awayeto those happy 
seats; but the genius told me there was no pasgage to 
them, except through the Gates of Death that I saw 
opening every moment upon the bridge. The islands, 
said he, that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
“vhich the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far 
ag thou canst sge, are more in number than the sands on 
the sea-shore: there are myriads of islafids behind. those 
which thou here discoverest, reaching further than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination, can extend,itself. These 
are the mansions of good men after death, who, accord- 


excelled, are distributed among thése several islands, 
which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable te the relishes and. perfections of those 
who are settled in them: every island is a paradise 
accommodated to its respective habitants. Are not 


these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does 


E 


ing to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they , 
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life" appear miserable, that" giv les thee opportunities of 


earning such a rewazd? Is death to be feared, that will 


convey thee to so happy an existence? "Think not man 
was made in vain, who bas suck an eternity reserved for 
him. I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy 
islands. At length, said I, Show me now, I beseech thee, 
the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds wltüich 
cover the ocean on the other side of the reck of adamant. 
The genics making me no answer, I turned about to 


, address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 


had left me. I then turned again to the vision, which I 
had been so long contemplating; but instead of the rolling 
tidg, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw 
nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 


peso and camels grazing upon the sides of AU" 
—Addison) 


TRAVELLING IN A STAGECOACH, (No. 192) 


Soms years since I was engaged with a coach-full of 


friends to take a journey as far as the Land's End. We ; 


were very well pleased with one another the first day; 
everyone endeavouring to recommend himself by his good- 


humour and complaisance to the rest of the company, 


This good correspondence did not last long; one of our 
party was soured the first evening by a plate of butter 
which had not been melted to his mind, and which spoiled 
his temper to.such a degree, that he continued upon the 
fret to the end of our journey. A second fell off from 
his: good-humour the next morning, for no other reason, 
that. I could imagine, but because I chanced to step into 


the coach before him, and place myself on the shady side.. 


This, however, was but my own private guess; for he did 
not mention a word of it, nor indeed of anything else, 
for three days following. The rest of our company held 
out very near belf the way, when on a sudden Mr. 


-eand some after the fifth; others eg 


B happier make, and better fitted ta 
together to the end of their jousngg 
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Sprightly fell asleep; and, instead of endeavouring to 
divert and oblige us as he had hitherto done, carried, 
himself with an unconcerned, careless, dyowsy behaviour, 
until we came to our last stages There were three of us 
who still held up our heads, and did all we could to make 
our journey agreeable; but, to my shame be it spoken, 
about three miles on this side Exeter, I was taken with 
an unacepuntable fit of sullenness that hung upin me for = E 
above threescore miles; whether it were for want of 
respect, or from an accidental tread upon, my foot, ore « 
from a foolish nfaid's calling me “The old gentleman”, | 
I cannot tell In short, there was butone who kept his j 


 good-humour to the Land’s End., ome 


There was another goach th¢t went along with us, in 
which I likewise observed that there were many secret , 5 
jealousies, heart-burnings, and aniniosities; for, when we x 
Joined companies at night, I could nof but take notice 
thag the passengers neglected their own company and 
stydied how to make themselves esteemed by us, who . 
were altogether strangers to them; until at length they 
grew so well acquainted with us, that they liked us as 
little as they did one another. When I reflect upon the 
journey, I often fancy it to be a picture of human li 
respect, to the several friendships, contracts, and alli 
that are made end dissolved in the several periods: 
The most delightful and most lasting Gngagemen(s are 
generally those which pass between man and w $ 
and yet, upon what trifles are they weakened or entitelgr, 
broken! Sometimes the parties fly asypgerseven in 
midst of courtship, and s6metimes gy ii Ih 
very honey-month. Some separat/hi 


others until’ forty while some ffe 
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When we therefore choose our companions for life, if 
»we hope to keep both them and ourselves in good-humour 
to the last stage of it, we must, be extremely careful in 
the choice we make, as well as in the conduct on our part. 
When the persons to whom we join ourselves can stand 
an examination, and bear the scrutiny; when they mend 
upon our acquaintance with them, and discover new 
beauties the »more we search into their charagters; our 
love will vlaturally rise in proportion to their perfections, 
But becaüse there are very few possessed of such accom- 
plishments of body and mind, we ought to look after those 
qualifications, both in ourselves and others, which are 
indispensably necessary towards this happy union, and 
which are in the power o? everyono to acquire, or at least 
to cultivate and improve. These, in my "opinion, are 
cheerfulness and constancy. A cheerful temper, joined 
with innocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. ‘It will enlighten Sick- 
“ness, poverty, und affliction; convert ignorance into;an 
amiable simplicity; and render deformity *itself agree- 
able. 
Constancy is natural to persons of even tempers and 


uniform dispositions; and may be acquired by those of) — 


the greatest fickleness, violence, and passion, who con- 
sider seriously the terms of union on which they come 
together, the mutual interest in which they are engaged, 
with all the motives that ought to incite their tenderness 
and compassion towards those who have their dependence 
upon them, and are embarked with them for life in the 


same state of happiness or misery. Constancy, when it ' 


grows in the mind upon considerations of this nature, 
becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of good-nature, that» 
is not subject to any change of health, age, fortune, or 
any of those accidents which are apt to unsettle the best 
dispositions that are founded rather in constitution than 
in reason. Wher such a constancy as this is wanting, 


> 
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the most inflamed passion may fall away into coldness 


Li 


EI 


and indifference, and the most mefting tenderness de- 
generate into hatred and aversion. I shall conclude this 


“paper with a story that is very «yell known in the north 


of England. 

About thirty yeafs ago, a packet-boat that had several 
passengers on board was cast away upon a rock, and in 
so great,danger of sinking, that all wha were in it 
endeavoured to save themselves as well as they could: 
though only those Who could swim well had '& bare pos- 
sibility of doing it. Among the passengers there were 
two women of fashion, who seeing themselves in such a 
disconsolate condition, begged foy their husbands not. to 
leave them. One of them choge rather to die with his 
wife than to'rfórsake her; the other, though he was moved 
with the utmost compassion for his wife, told her that, 
for the good of their children, it was better one of them 
showd live, than botheperish. By a great piece of good 
luck, next to a miracle, when one of ouregood men had 
taken the last and long farewell in order to save him- 
self, and the other held in his arms the person that was 
dearer to him than life, the ship was preserved. It is 

ith a secret sorrow and vexation of mind that I must 
tell the sequel of the story, and let my reader know, that 
this faithful pair, who were ready to have died in each 
others arms, about three years after their escape, upon 
some trifling disgust grew to a coldness at first, and at 
length fell out to such a degree that they left one another 
and parted for ever. The other couple lived together in 
an uninterrupted friendship and felicity: and what was 
remarkable, the husband, whom the shipwreck had like 
to have separated from his wife, died a few months after 
her, not beisig ablg:to survive the loss of her. f 

I must confess there is something in this changeable- 
ness and inconstangy of human nature, that very often 
both dejects and terrifies me. Whatev I am at present, 
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I tremble to think what I may be. While I find this 


, principle in me, how can I assure myself that I shall be 


always true to my God, my friend, or myself? In short, 
without constancy there is neither love, friendship, nor 
virtue, in the world. —Addison. 
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CRITIQUE OF A SONG. (No. 168.) 


I yesterügy came hither about two hours before the 
company generally make their appearénce, with a design _ 
to read over alb the newspapers; but upon my sitting 
down I was accosted hy Ned Softly, who saw me from a 
corner in the other endjof the rom, where X found he 
had been writing something. Mr. Bickerstaff, says he, 
I observe by a late paper of yours, that you and I are 
just of a humour; for you must know, of sll imperti- 
nences, there is nothing which I so much hate as Aews. 
I never read a»Gazette in my life; and never trouble „my 
head about our armies, whether they winsor lose, or in 
what part of the world they lie encamped. Without 
giving me time to reply, he drew a paper of verses out of 
his pocket, telling me that he had something whic) 
would entertain me more agreeably; and that he woul 
desire my segment upon every line, for that we had 
time enough before us until the company came in. 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admirer 
of easy lines. Waller is his favourite; and as that 
admirable writer has the best and worst verses of any 
among our great English poets, Ned Softly has got all » 
the bad ones without book; which he repeats upon ocea- 
sion, to show his reading, and garnish his conversation, 
Ned is indeed a true English reader, capable of relish- 
ing tho great and masterly strokes of this art; but 
wonderfully pleased with the little gothic ornaments of 
epigrammatical 'eoneeits, turns, points, and quibbles ; 
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which are so frequent in the most admired of our Eng- 
lish poets, and practised by those who want genius and , 
strength to represent, after the manner qf the antients, 
simplicity in its natural beauty and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged in such a con- 
versgtion, I was resolved to turn my pain into a pleasure, 
and to divert myself as well as I could with so very odd 
a fellow. «You must understand, says Ned, that the “= 
sonnet I am going to read to you was writteh upon a 
lady who showed me some verses of her own making, e< - 

. amd is, perhaps, thé best poet of our age. But you shall 
hear it. Upon which he began to read as follows: 


TO MIRA, ON HER INCOM?ARABLE POEMS. 


[1 
I 


k hen dress’d in laurel wreaths you shine, 
And tune your soft melodious notes, 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

« Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats, 


« © 
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I fancy, when your song you sing, 
(Your song you sing with so much art) A 
b Your pen was plucked from Cupid's wing; ^ 
For, ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


e 
Why, says I, this is a little nosegay of conceits, a very 
lump of salt; every verse has something in it that piques; 
and then the dart in the last line is certainly as pretty a 
_ sting in the tail of an epigram, for so I think you critics 
«call it, as ever entered int the thought of a poet. Dear 
.« Mr. Bickerstaff, says he, shaking me by the hand, every- 
hody knows you to be a judge of these things; and to 
tell you truly, I rgad over Roscommon’s translation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry three several times, before I sat 
down to write the sonnet which I have shown you. But 
you shall hear it again, and pray obsefye every line of 
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it; for not one of them shall pass without your approba- 
tion. 3 

When dress'd in laurel wreaths you shine. 
That is, says he, when you have your garland on; when 
you are writing verses. To which I,replied, I know your 
meaning: a metaphor? The same, said he, and went on: 


ə > And tune your soft melodious notes. 


Pray observe the gliding of that verse; there is scarce a 
consonant ih it: I took care to make gt run upon liquids. 
Give me your opinion of it. Truly, said I, I think it is 
as good as the former. I am very glad to hear you say 
80, says he; but mind"the next. zs 


You seem a sister of the Nine, 3 
That is, says he, you seem a sister of the Muses; for, if 
you look into antient authors, you will find it wag their 
opinion, that there were nine of them. I remember it 
very well, said I; but pray proceed. * 
* » 


Or Phobus' self in petticoats. D 


Pheebus; says he, was the god of poetry. These little 
instances, Mr, Bickerstaff, show a gentleman’s reading. 
Then to take off from the air of learning, which Phoebus 
and the Muses haye given to this first stanza, you may 
observe how it falls all of a sudden into the familiar, “in ^ 
petticoats” L 

Or Pheebus’ self in petticoats, 


Let us now, says I, enter "upon the second stanza: T^ 


find the first line’is still a continuation of the metaphor. » , 


I fancy, when your song you sing. —, z 
* 


It is very right, says he; but pray observe the turn of, 
words in those two lines. I wasa whole hour in adjust- 
ing of them, an@shave still a doubt upon me, whether in 


a 
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. the second line it should be, “Your song you sing”, or 

“You sing your song”? You shall hefr them both; 
I fancy, when youmsong you sing, ¢ 

o (Your song you sing with‘ so much art); 

M 
I fancy, when your song you sing, e 
2 (You sing your song with so much art). 


Truly, said I, the turn is so natural either way, that 
you have made me almost giddy with it. Dear ‘sir, said 
he, grasping me by the hand, you have a great deal 
of patience; but pray, what do you think of the next 
verse? * 

Your pen was pluck'd from Qupid's wing. 

"Think! says qi I think*yoi havé made Cupid look like 
a little goose. That was my meaning, says he: I think 
the ridicule is well enough hit off. But we come now to 
the lash, which sums up the whole matters 


: For, ah! it wounds me like his darte 


Pray, how do you like that ah! doth it not make a 
pretty figure in that place? Ah!—it looks as if I felt the 
dart, and cried out at being pricked with it. 

* For, ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


My friend, Dick Easy, continued he, agsured me he 
« would rather have written that ah! than to have been 
the author of the dneid. He indeed objected, that I 
made Mira's pen like a quill in one of the lines, and like 
a dart in the other. But as to that— Oh! as to that, 
says I, it is bub supposing Cupid to be Jike a porcupine, 
.* and his quills and darts will be the same thing. He was 
going to embrace me for the hint; but half a dozen 
critics coming’ into «the room, whose faces he did not 
like, he conveyed the sonnet into his pocket, and*whis- 
pered me in the ear, he would show ét me again as soon 
as his man had written it over. «è — Addison, 


me 
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THE URNS OF DESTINY. (No. 146.) 


As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow-chair, I took 
up Homer, and dipped into that famous speech of Achilles 
to Priam, in which he tells him that Jupiter has by him 
two great vessels, the one filled with blessings, and the 
other „with misfortunes; out of which he mingles a 
composition for every man that comes into the world. 
This passage so exceedingly pleased me, that, as I fell 


insensibly into my afternoon’s sluntber, it wrought my- 


imagination into the following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the government of 
the world, the several parts, of yature with the presiding 
deities did homage to him. One presented him with à 
mountain of winds, another with a magazine of hail, and 
a third with a pile of thunderbolts, The stars offéred up 
their influences; the ocean gavein his trident, the earth 
her fruits, aad the sun his seasons. Among the several 
deities who came to make their court on this occasion, 
the Destinies advanced with two great tuns carried before 
them, one of which they fixed at the right hand of 
Jupiter, as he sat upon his throne, and the other on pis 
left. The first was filled with all the blessings, and the 
other with all the calamities of human life, J upiter, in 
the beginning of his reign, finding the world much more 


innocent than it is in this iron age, poured very plenti- ". 
fully out c£ the tun that stood at his right hand; but as — 


mankind degenerated, and became unworthy of his bless- 
, ings, he set abroach the othe vessel, that filled the world 
with pain and poverty, battles and distempers, jealousy 
and falsehood, intoxicating pleasurés and untimely deaths, 

He was at length so very much apeenséd at the great 
deprawations of human nature, and the repeated provoca- 
tions which he recejved from all parts of the earth, that, 
having resolved to destroy the whole species, except 


> 
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: Deuealion and Pyrrha, he Commanded the Destinies to 

gather up the blessings which he had thrown away upon 
the sons of men, and lay them up until the world should 
be inhabited by a more virtuous and deserving race of 
mortals. 

The three sisters immediately repaired to the earth, in 
searclf of the several blessings that had been scattered on 
it; bub found the task which was enjoined them, to be 
much more difficult than they imagined. The first places 
they resorted to, as béing the most likely to guteceed in, 
were cities, palaces and courts; but instead. of meeting 
with what they looked for here, they fouxd nothing but 
envy, repining, uneasiness, and the like bitter ingredients 
of the left-hand vessel. Whereas,¢o their great surprise, 
they discovered ‘content, cheerfulness, health, innocence, 
and other the most substantial blessings of life, in cot- 
tages, Shades and solitudes. 

There was another eixcumstance no less unexpected 
than the former, and which gave them very great per- 
plexity in the discharge of the trust which Jupiterghad 
gominitted to them. They observed that several blessings 
had degenerated into calamities, and that several ealami- 
ties had improved into blessings, according as they fell 
info the possession of wise or foolish men. They often 
found power, with so much insolence and impatience 
cleaving to it that it became a misfortune fo the person 
>on whom it was conferred. Youth had often distempors 
growing about it, worse than the infirmities ef old age; 
wealth was often united to such a sordid avarice, as made 
ib the most uncomfortable afd painful kind of poverty. 
On the contrary, they often found pain made glorious by 
fortitude, poverty lost in content, deformity beautified 
with virtue. In a word, the blessings were often like 
good fruits planted in a bad soil, that by degrees fall off 
- ftom their natural relish, into tastes altogether insipid or 
unwholesome; and the ‘calamities, like haash fruits culti- 
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vated in a good soil, and’ enriched by proper grafts and 
inoculations, untikthey swell with generous and delightful ' 
juices. ; 

There was'still a third circumstance that occasioned as 
great a surprise to the three sisters as either of the fore- 
going, when they discovered several blessings and calami- 
ties which had never been in-either of the tuns that stood 
by the thyone of Jupiter, and were nevertheless as great 
occasions of happiness or misery as any there. These 
were that spurious crop of blessings and calamities which 
were never sown by the hand of the deity, but grow of 
themselves ous of the fancies and dispositions of human 
creatures. Such are dress, titles, place, equipage, false 
shame and groundless fear, with the like yain imagina- 
tions that shoot up in trifling, weak and’ igresolute minds, 

The Destinies, finding themselves in so great a per- 
plexity, concluded that it would be imposgible for them 
to execute the commands thaj had been given them, 
according to their first intention; for which reason they 
agrged to throw all the blessings and calamities together 
into one large vessel, and in that manner offer them up 
at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly; the eldest sister pre- 
senting herself before the vessel, and introducing it with 
an apology for what they had done: 2» (aes 

“O Jupitct, says she, we have gathered together all 
the good and evil, the comforts and distresses of human" 
life, which, we thus present before thee in one promiscuous 
heap. We beseech thee, that thou thyself wilt sort them 
out for the future, as in thy wisdom thou shalt think fij. 
For we acknowledge that there is none beside thee that , 
can judge what will occasion grief or joy in the heart of ` 
a human creature, and what will prove a blessing or a 
calamity to the person on whom it is bestowed.” 


—Addison, 
9 2 
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TRIALS OF DEAD MEN. (No. 110.) 


As soon as I had placed myself in my chair'of judicature, 
I ordered my clerk, Mr. Lillie, to read to the assembly, 
who were gathered together according to,notice, a certain 
declaration, by way of charge, to open the purpose of my 
session, which tended only to this explanation, that as 
other courts* were often called to demand the execution 
of persons dead in law, so this was held to give the last 
orders relating to those who are dead in reason. The 
solicitor of the new company of upholders aear the Hay- 
market appeared in behalf of that useful society, and 
brought in ay accusation gf a, pee votes, who herself 
stood at the bar*before me. Mr. Lillie read her indict- 
ment, which was in substance, that whereas Mrs, Rebecca 
Pindust, of thg parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, had, by 
the useeof one instrument called a looking-glass, and by 
the further use of certain attire, made either of cambric, 
muslif, or other linen wares, upon her head, attained to 
sich an evil art and magical force in the motion of her 
eyes and turn of her countenance, that she the said Rebecca 
had put to death several young men of the said parish; and 
ut the said young men had acknowledged in certain 
papers, commonly galled love-letters, which were produced 
in court, gilded on the edges, and sealed witlf a particular 
"wax, with certain amorous and enchanting words wrought 
upon the said seals, that they died for the said Rebecca: 
and whereas the said Rebecca persisted in the said evil 
practice, this way of life the said society construed to be, 
according to former edicts, a state of death, and demanded 
an order for the interment of the said Rebecca. 

Í looked upon the maid with great humanity, and 
desired her to make answer to what was said agains} her. 
She said it was indeed true that she had practised all the 
arts and means she could to dispose of hezcelf happily in 
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marriage, but thought she'did not come under the censure 
expressed in my writings for the same and humbly hoped - 
I would not condemn her for the ignorance of her accusers, 
who, according to their own words, had rather represented 
her killing than dead. She further alleged that the ex- 
pressions mentioned in the paperg written to her were 
become mere words, and that she had been alwayssready 
to marry any of those who said they died for her, but 
that they made their escape as soon as they found them- 
selves pitied or believed. She emded her discourse by 
desiring I*would for the future settle the meaning of the 
words “I die”,in letters of love. 

Mrs. Pindust behaved herself with such an air of inno- 
cence that she easily; gained credit, and was acquitted, 
Upon which occasion ‘I gave it as a stagding rule that 
any person, who in any letter, billet, or discourse, should 
tell a woman he died for her, should, if she pleased, be 
obliged to livé'with her, or be immediately interred upon 
such their own confession, without bail or mainprize. 

I, happened that the very next who was brought before 
me was one of her admirers, who was indicted upon that 
very head. A letter which he acknowledged to be in his 
own hand was read, in which were the following words: 
“Cruel creature, I die for you". It was observable th: 
he took snuff all the time his accusation was reading, 
asked him hw he came to use these words if he were not 
adead man? He told me he was in love with the lady, 
and did pot know any other way of telling her so, and 
that all his acquaintance took the same method. Though 
I was moved with compassion towards him by reason of 
the weakness of his parts, yet for example-sake I was _ 
forced to answer, Your sentence shall be a warning to 
all the rest of your companions not to tell lies "for 
want, of wit. Upon this he began to beat his snuff-box 
with a very saucy air, and opening it again, Pr'ythee, 
who gave thag péwer of life and death? What hast 
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thou to do withe ladies and lovers? I suppose thou 
wouldst have a man be in company with his mistress, 
and say nothing to her. Dost thou call breaking a jest, 
telling a lie? Ha! is that thy ‘wisdom? ha! He was 
going on with this insipid commonplace mirth, some- 
times opening his box, sometimes shutting it, then view- 
ing the picture on the lid, and then the workman- 
ship of the hinge, when in the rnidst of the'eloquence I 
ordered his box to be taken from him; upon which he 
was immediately struck speechless, and carried off stone- 
dead. 

The next who appeared was a hale old fellow of sixty. 
He was brought in by his relatiens, who desired leave 
to bury hith. Upon requiring a distinct account of the 
prisoner, a crédible witness deposed that he always rose 
at ten of the clock, played with his cat until twelve, 
smoked tobacco until one, was at dinner until two, then 
took “another pipe, pláyed at backgammon until six, 
talled of one madam Frances until eight repeated the 
same account sb the tavern until ten, then returned home, 

*took the other pipe, and then to bed. I asked him what 
he had to say for himself? As to what, said he, they 
mention concerning madam Frances— I did not care for 

* hearing a Canterbury tale, and therefore thought myself 
seasonably inte*rupted by a young gentleman, who 
appeared in behalf of the old man, and prayed añ arrest 
of judgment, for that the said young man held certain 
lands by his the said old man’s life. Upón this, the 
solicitor of the upholders took an occasion to demand 

*him also, and thereupon produced several evidences that 
witnessed to his life and conversation. It appeared that 
each of them, divided their hours in matters of equal 
moment of importance to themselves and to the public. 
They rose at the same hour: while the old mån was 
playing with his eat,the young one was looking out of 
his window; while the old man was smoking his pipe, 
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the young man was rubbing his teeth; while one was at 
dinner, the other was dressing; while one was at back-- 
gammon, the other was at dipner; while. the old fellow 
was talking of madam Frances, the young one was either 
at play, or toasting women whom he never conversed 
with. The only difference was, that the young man had 
never been good for anything; the old man, a man of 
worth befoze he knew madam Frances. Upon the whole, 
T ordered them to be both interred together, with inscrip- 
tions proper to their characters, signifying that the old 
man died in the year 1689, and was buried in the year 
1709. And over the young man it was said that he 
departed this world ip the twenty-fifth year of his death. 

The next class of criminals were authors in prose and 
verse. Those of them who had produced’ any still-born 
work were immediately dismissed to their burial, and were 
followed by others who, notwithstanding scme sprightly 
issue in their lifetime, had given proofs of their death 
by some posthumous children that bore no resemb]ance 
to their elder brethren. As for those who were the fathers 
of a mixed progeny, provided always they could prove 
the last to be a live child, they escaped with life, but not 
without the loss of limbs, for in this case I was satisfigd 
with amputation of the parts which were mortified. 

These were followed by a great crowd of super- 
annuated benchers of the inns of court, senior fellows of 
colleges, and defunct statesmen, all whom I ordered to 
be decimated indifferently, allowing the rest a reprieve 
for one year, with a promise of a free pardon in case of 
resuscitation. —, * ; > 

There were still great multitudes to be examined, but, >», 
finding it very late, I adjourned the court, not without the 
secret pleasure that I had done my»duty,and furnished 
out au handsome execution. —Addison and Steele. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. (No. 153.) 
URSUS 


I have heard of a very valuable picture, wherein all 
the painters of the age in which it was drawn are repre- 
sented sitting together in a circle, and joining in a 
concert of music, Each of them plays upon such a 
particular instrument as is the most suitable: to his 
character, and expresses that style and manner of paint- 
ing which is peculiar to him. The famous cupola painter 
of those times, to show the grandeur and boldness of his 
figures, hath a horn in his mouth whi¢h he seems to 
wind with great strength and forea On the contrary, an 
eminent artist, who wreught up his pictures with the 
greatest accufaey, and gave them all those delicate 
touches which are apt to please the nicest eyé, is repre- 
sented as tuning a theorbo. The same [ind of humour 
runs farough the whole*piece. 

I have often, from this hint, imagined t6 myself that 
different talents in discourse might be shadowed out 

*after the same manner by different kinds of music; and 

that the several conversable parts of mankind in this 
ggeat city might be cast into proper characters and 
divisions, as they resemble several instruments that are 
in use among theemasters of harmony. Qf these, there- 
fore, in their order; and first of the Drum. 

Your Drums are the blusterers in conversation that, 
with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and sf torrent of 
noise, domineer in publie assemblies, overbear men of 
«sense, stun their companions, and fill the place they are 
in with a rattling sound, that hath seldom any wit, 
hamour, or good-breeding in it. The Drum, notwith- 
standing, by this bgisterous vivacity, is very proper to 
impose upon the ignorant; and, in conversation with 
ladies who are not of, the finest taste, often passes for a 
man of mirth and wit, and for wofflerful pleasant 
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company. I need not observe that the emptiness of the 
Drum very much contributes to its noise. 

The Lute is a character directly opposite to the Drum, 
that sounds very finély by itself, or in a very small 
concert. Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and very low, 
easily drowned in a multitude of instruments, and even 


lost among a few, unless you give a particular attention 


to it. -A Lute is seldom heard in a company-of more than 


five, whereas a Drum will show itself to advantage in . 


an assembly of five hundred. The Lutenists, therefore, 
are men of fine genius, uncommon reflection, great affa- 
bility, and esteemed chiefly by persons of good taste, 
who are the only proper judges of so delightful and soft 
a melody. doct T dd - 

The Trumpet is an instrument that? has in it no 


compass ‘of musie, or variety of sound, but is, notwith- - 
standing, very, agreeable, so long as it keeps within its | 


pitch. It has not above four dr five notes, whith are, 
however, veły pleasing, and capable of exquisite turns 
andemodulations. The gentlemen who-fall under this 
denomination are your men of the most fashionablü 
education and refined breeding, who have learned a 
certain smoothness of discourse, and sprightliness of gir, 
from the polite company they have kept; but at the same 
time have shallow parts, weak judgrsents, and a short 
reach of understanding. A play-house, a drawing-room, 
a ball, a visiting-day, or a ring at Hyde Park, are the few 
notes they are masters of, which they touch upon in all 
conversations. "The Trumpet, however, is a necessary 
instrument about a court, and a proper enlivener of u 
concert, though of no great harmony by itself. 

Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, that 
distinguish themselves by the flourishes of imagination, 
Sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, and bear away 
the upper part in every concert, „I cannot, however, but 
observe, that Wien a man is not disposed to hear musie, 
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_ there is not a more disagreeable sound in harmony than 
that of the Violin. iS 
There is another musical instrument, which is more 
frequent in this nation than any other: I mean your 
Bass-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the concert, 
and with a surly mefculine sound strengthens the har- 
mony, and tempers the sweetness of the several instru- 
ments that, play along with it. The Bassevioleis an 
instrument of a quite different nature to the Trumpet, 
and may signify men of rough sense and unpolished 
parts; who do not*love to hear themselves talk, but 
sometimes break out with an agreeable “bluntness, un- 
expected wit, and surly pleasantyies, to the no small 
diversion ofetheir friende and cofnpanions. In short, I 
look upon ever‘y sensible true-born Briton to be naturally 
a, Bass-viol. s 
As for your rural wits, who talk with great eloquence 
and aMicrity of foxes, Mounds, horses, quickset hedges, 
six-bar gates, double ditches, and broken nétks, I am in 
doubt whether I should give them a place in the«con- 
versable world. However, if they will content themselves 
with being raised to the dignity of Hunting-horns, I shall 
deire for the future that they may be known by that name. 
I must not here omit the Bagpipe species, that will 
entertain you froya morning to night with {he repetition 
of a few notes, which are played over and over, with the 
perpetual humming of a drone running underneath them, 
These are your dull, heavy, tedious story-tellers, the load 
and burthen of conversations, that set up for men of 
importance, by knowing secret history, and giving an 
account of transactions that, whether they ever passed in 
the world or not, doth not signify a halfpenny to its 
instruction or its we}fare. Some have observed that the 
northern parts of this island are more particularly fruitful 
in Bagpipes. 2 
There are so very few persons who*&re masters in 
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every kind of conversation, and can talk on all subjects, 
that I do not know whether we should make a distinct 
species of them; nevertheless, that my seheme may not 
be defective, for the sake of those few who are endowed 
with such extraordinary talents, I shall allow them to be 
Harpsichords, a kind of musie which everyone knows 
is a concert by itself. i 

As for your Passing-bells, who look upon mirth as 
criminal, and talk of nothing but what is melancholy in 
itself and -mortifying to human nature, I shall not 
mention them. 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble of 
mankind that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, feasts, 
and publie tables. I cannot tall their discourse con- 


versation, but rather something that i$ practised in . 


imitation “of it. For which reason, if I would describe 
them by any musical instrument, it should" be by those 
modern inventions of the Bladdér and String, Tors and 
Key, Marrow-bone and Cleaver. K 

` My reader will doubtless observe that I have only 
touched here upon male instruments, having reserved my? 
female concert to another occasion. If he has a mind to 
know where these several characters are to be met with, 
I could direct him to a whole club of Drums, not to 
mention another of Bagpipes, which Ishave before given 
some account of in my description of our nightly meetings 
in Sheer-lane. The Lutes may often be met with in 
couples upon the banks of a crystal stream, or in the 
retreats of shady woods and flowery meadows; which, 
for different reasons, are likewise the great resort of 
your Hunting-Horns. Bass-viols are frequently to be 
found over a glass of stale beer and a pipe of tobacso; 
whereas those who set up for Violing seldom fail to make 
their appearance at Will’s once every evening. You may 
meet with a Trumpet anywhere, on the other side of 
Charing-cross, ^* 
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That we may draw something for our advantage in 
life out of the foregoing discourse, k must entreat my 
reader to make a narrow search into his life and con- 
versation, and, upon his ledving any company, to examine 
himself seriously; whether he has behaved himself in it 
like a Drum ora Trempet, a Violin or a Bass-viol; and, 
accorfingly, endeavour to mend his music for the future. 
For my own part, I must confess, I was a Drum for 
many years; nay, and a very noisy one, until, having 
polished myself a lfttle in good company, I«threw as 
much of the Trufapet into my conversation as was 

. possible for a man of an impetuous temper; by which 
mixture of different musics I look upon myself, during 
the course of many years to,haverrésembled a Tabor and 
Pipe. I have'since very much endeavoured at the 
sweetness of the Lute; but, in spite of all my rpsolutions, 
I must confess, with great confusion, that I find myself 
daily degenerating into a Bagpipe: whethér it be the effect 

of my old age, or of the company I keep,el know not. 
All fhat I can do is to keep a watch over my conyersa- 

«lion, and to silence the Drone as soon as I find it begin 
to hum in my discourse, being determined rather to hear 
the notes of others than to play out of time, and incroach 
upon their parts in the concert by a noise of so tiresome 


aninstrument. , —Addison, 
e 


INVENTORY OF A BEAU'S EFFECTS. * (No. 113.) 


e Whereas the gentleman that behaved himself in a very 
disobedient and obstinate manner at his late trial in Sheer- 
lane on the 20th instant, and was carried off dead upon 
taking away df his enuff-box, remains still unburied; the 
company of upholders not knowing otherwise how they 
should be paid, have taken his goods in execution to de- 
fray the charge of his funeral His saideeffects are to be 
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exposed to sale by auction, at their office in the Hay- 
» market, on the 4th of January next, and are as follows:— 


A 


A very rith tweezer-case, containing twelve instru- 
ments, for the use of each hour of the day. 
Four pounds of scented snuff, with three gilt snuff- 
boxes; “one of them with an invisible hinge, 

and a looking-glass in the lid. 

Two niore of ivory, with the portraituras on their 
lids, of two ladies, the originals to be seen 
every night in the side-hoxes of the play- 
house, 

A sword with a steel diamond hilt, never drawn but 
once at May*fair. 

Six clean packs of cards, à quart of, orange-flower 
water, a pair of French scissors, a toothpick | 
case, and an eyebrow brush. q 

A large glass case, containing the linen and clothes 

of the deceased, among which are two em- 

broidered suits, a pocket perspective, a dozen 
pair of red-heeled shoes, three pair of red Silk. 

Stockings, and an amber-headed cane. 

"The strong-box of the deceased, wherein were found 
five billet-douv, a Bath shilling, a erooked siz- 
pence, a silk garter, a lock of hair, and three 
broken fans. x 


è 


press for books, containing, on the upper shelf — 


Three bottles of diet-drink. 
Two boxes of pills, 


b] 
y 


On the second shelf are several miscellaneous works; 


as— 


Lampoons. D 1 

Plays. ‘ 

Taylors’ bills. 3 3 
And an almanac for the year seventeen hundred, 
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. 
On the third shglf— : 


A bundle of letters unopened, indorsed, in the hand 
of the deceased, e“ Letters from the old gentle- 
man”. 3 y 

Lessons for the flute. 

Volland's Christianity. not Mystertous; and a papèr 
filled with patterns of several fashionable stuffs, 


On the lowest she|f— 


One shoe. e 

A pair of snuffers. s 

A French grammar. 

A mourning hatband, and half å bottle of usquebaugh. 


* 


‘ee 
There will be added to these goods, to make a complete 
auction, a collection of gold snuff-boxes and clouded 
canes, Which are to continue in fashion fer three months 
after the sale. , 
The whole are to be set up and prized. by Charles 
,Bubbleboy, who is to open the auction with a speech, 
Mr. JOHN HUGHES. 


INVENTORY OF A PLAYHOUSE! (No. 42.) 


This is to give notice that a magnificent palace, with 
great variety of gardens, statues, and waterworks may 
be bought cheap in Drury-lane; where there are likewise 

eseveral castles to be disposed of, very delightfully situ- 


* ated; as also groves, woods, forests, fourftains, and country- 


seats, with very pleasant prospects on all sides of them; 
being the moveables of Christopher Rich, esquire, who is 
breaking up housekeeping, and has many curioug pieces 


“This was written upon aneorder from the lord-chamberlain for shutting up 
Drury-lane, -e s 
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of furniture to dispose of, which may he seen between the 
> hours of six and teu in the evening. 


S 


The T nuentory. 


Spirits of right Nantz brandy, for lambent flames 

and apparitions. ^ 
3 Three bottles and a half of lightning. 

One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 

Two showers of a browner sort? ot 

A sea, consisting of a dozen large waves; the tenth 
bigger, than ordinary, and a little damaged, 

A dozen and a half of clouds, trimmed with black, 
and well-conditioned. 


> o 


A rainbow a little faded. ^ ^y 
Aset of clouds, after the French mode, streaked with 
* | lightning and furbelowed. A » 


A new modh, something decayed. 2 
A pint cf the finest Spanish wash, being all that is 
, _ left of two hogsheads sent over last winter” 

A coach, very finely gilt, and little used, with a pair, 
of dragons, to be sold cheap. 

A setting sun, a pennyworth. 

An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the great, antl 
worn by Julius Cæsar, Bajazet, king Henry the 
eighth, and signior Valentini. " 

A basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in. 

Roxana’s night-gown. 

Othello's handkerchief, s " 

The imperial tobes of Xerxes, never worn but once}, 

A wild boar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra, A 3 

A mustard-bowl to make thunder with. 


d 1 This alludes to a play of Cibber's, which fell after.one night's representa- 
lon. 73, = 


> 
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be 
Another of a kigger sort, by Mr. Dennis's directions, 
little used. . 

Six elbow-chairs, very expert in country-dances, with 
six flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish bassa. 

The complexionef a murderer ina band-box, con- 
sisting of a large piece of burnt cork and a 
eqal-black peruke. P 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz. a bloody shirt, a 
doublet curiously pinked, and a coat with three 
great eyel€t eyes upon the breast. 

A bale of red Spanish wool. . 

Modern plots, commonly knowg by the name of trap- 
doers, ladders ef ropes vizard-masques, and 
tablés^with broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-eudgels, with one of crab-tree; all bought 

“ fomthe use of Mr. Pinkethman. f 

Materials for dancimg; as masques, éastanets, and a 
ladder of ten rounds. . 

Aurengzebe's scymitar, made by Will Brown in 

s Piccadilly. 
A plume of feathers never used but by CEdipus and , 
. the earl of Essex. 

There are also swords, halbards, sheep-hooks, eardi- 
nals’ hats, turbans, drums, gallipots, a gibbet, a 
cradle, a rack, a cart-wheel, an altar, an helmet, 
a back-piece, a breast-plate, a bell, a tub, and a 
jointed baby. e —Addison. 


1 Dennis had, a little before this, bneught a tragedy upon the stage, in which 
heintroduced a new method of making thunder: hg tragedy did not succeed, 
but the thunder was adopted, and Dennis soon after heard it at the play of 
Macbeth, upon which he was very angry, and exclaimed, ‘‘See how these fellows 


use me! They silgnce my tragedy, and steal my thunder,” 
L 
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UNNION AND VALENTINE. (No, 5.) 


At the siege of Namur by the allies, there were in the 
ranks of the company -commanded by captain Pincent, 
in colonel Frederic Hamilton’s regiment, one Unnion, a 
corporal, and one Valentine, a private sentinel: there 
happened between these two men a dispute abóut a 
» matter of love, which, upon some aggravations, grew to 
an irreconcileable hatred, Unnion, being the officer of 
Valentine, took all Opportunities even to strike his rival, 
and profess the spite and revenge which moved him to 
it. The sentinel bore it without resistance; but fre- 
quently said, he would die to be revenged of that tyrant. 
They had spent whole? months; thus, one injuring, the 
other complaining; when, in the midst "of this rage 
towards each other, they were commanded upon the 
attack of the castle, where the corporal received a shot 
in the thigh ard fell: the Freneh pressing on, aiid he 
expecting tobe trampled to death, called out to, his 
enemy, Ah, Valentine! can you leave me here? Valen- 
tine immediately ran back, and, in the midst of a thick 
fire of the French, took the corporal upon his back, and 
brought him through all that danger as far as the abbey 
of Salfine, where a cannon-ball took off his head; his 
body fell under his enemy whom he was carrying off, 
Unnion immediately forgot his wound, rose up, tearing 
his hair, and then threw himself upon the bleeding car- 


case, erying, Ah, Valentine! was it for me, who have so ~ 


barbarously used thee, that thou hast died?. I will not 


live after thee. He was not "by any means to be forced : 


Wounds. were dressed by force; but the next day, still 
calling upon Valentine, and lamenting his eruelties to him, 
he died in the pangs of remorse and despair. _—Steeie. 
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COUNTRY BREEDING. (No. 86) 


When I came home last night, my sefvant delivered 
me the following letter:— 
à . e October 24, 1709, 
“ Sir, 

I have orders from sir Harry Quickset of 
Staffordshfre, baronet, to acquaint you that” his "honour, 
sir Harry himselff sir Giles Wheelbarrów, knight, 
Thomas Rentfree, esquire, justice of the quorum, Andrew 
Windmill, esquire, and Mr. Nicholas Doubt of the Inner 
Temple, Sir Harry's grandson, will wait upon you at the 
hour of nipe to-morroy morning, being Tuesday, the 
twenty-fifth ®f October, upon bfisiness which sir Harry 
will impart to you by word of mouth. I thought it 
proper to agquaint you beforehand so many persons of 
qualiéy came, that you might not be surprised therewith. 
Which concludes, though, by many years’ gbsence since 
I saw you at Stafford, unknown, 

. Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
e Jonn Tarirry.” 


I received this message with less surprise than I 
believe Mr. Thrifty imagined; for I knew the good 
company too well to feel any palpitations at their 
approach: but I was in a very great coneern how I 
should adjust the ceremonial, and demean myself to all 
*these great men, who had perhaps not seen anything 
above themselves for these twenty years last past. I am 
sare that is the case of sir Harry. Besides which, I was 
sensible that'therd was a great point in adjusting my 
behaviour to the simple esquire, so as to give him satisfac- 
tion, and not disoblige the justice of the quorum. 

The hour of nine was come this mófhing, and I had 
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no sooner set chairs, by the steward’s letter, and fixed my 
tea equipage, but I'heard a knock at my door, which was 
opened, but no one entered; after which followed a long 
silence, which was broke at last by, Sir, I beg your 
pardon; I think I know better: and another voice, Nay, 
good sir Giles— sI looked out frommy window, and saw 
the good company with all their hats off, and” arms 
spread, offering the door to each other, After many 
offers they entered with much solemnity in the order 
Mr. Thrifty was so kind as to name them to me, But 
they are now got to my chamber door, and I saw my old 
friend sir Harty enter. I met him with all the respect 
due to so reverend a, vegetable; for you are to know 
that is my sense of aj personswho remains idle in the 
same place for half a century. I got him with great 
success into his chair by the fire without throwing down 
any of my cups. The knight-bachelor toldeme he had a 
great respect for my whole fantily, and would, with my 
leave, place*himself next to sir Harry, at whose ight 
hand, he had sat at every quarter sessions these t irty 
years, unless he was sick. The steward in the reap 
whispered the young Templar, That is true to my 
knowledge. I had the misfortune as they stood chegk 
by jowl to desire the esquire to sit down before the 
justice of the quorum, to the no small gatisfaction of the 
former, and resentment of the latter; but I saw my error 
too late, and got them as soon as I could into their seats, 
Well, said» I, gentlemen, after I have told you how 
glad I am of this great honour, I am to desire you to 
drink a dish of tea. "They"answered one and all, that 
they never drank tea in the morning. Not in the 
morning! said I, staring round me. Upon which the 
pert jackanapes Nic Doubt tipped me the’wink, and put 
out his tongue at his grandfather. Here followed a 
profound silence; when the steward, in his boots and 
whip, proposed’that we should adjourn to some public- 
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house, where everyþody mi ight ‘call for what they pleased 


' and enter upon the business. We all stood up in an 


instant, and sir Harry filed off from the Jeft very dis- 
creetly, countermarching behind the chairs towards the 
door; after him sir Giles in the same manner. The 
simple esquire made « sudden start to, follow; but the 
justief of the quorum whipped between upon the stand 
of the stairs. A maid going up with coals made ys halt, 
and put us into such confusion that we stood all i in a heap, 
without any visible possibility of recovering Gur order; 
for the young jackafiapes seemed to make a jest of this 
niatter, and had so contrived, by. pressimg amongst us 
under pretence of making way, that his grandfather was 
got into the middle, and be knew thobody was of quality 
to stir a step Sintil sir Harry moved first. We were 
fixed in this perplexity for some time, until we heard a 
very lóud noise in the street; and sir Harry asking what 
it wasel, to make thememove, said it was fire. Upon 
this all ran down as fast as they could, witheut order or 
ceremony, until we got into the street, where we drey up 
in very good order, and filed off down Sheer-lane; the 
impertinent Templar driving us before him as in a string, 
mt pointing to his acquaintance who passed by. 

must confess I love to use people according to their 
own sense of gogl breeding, and therefore whipped in 
between the justice and the esquire. “He could not 
properly take this ill; but I overheard him whisper the 
steward that he thought it hard that a commoa conjurer 
should take place of him, though an elder esquire. In 
this order we marched dowh Sheer- lane, at the upper 
end of which I lodge. When we cane to Temple-bar, 
sin Harry and sir Giles got over, but a run of the 
coaches kept the rest of us on this side of the street: 
however, we all at last landed, and drew up in very 
good order before Ben Took's shop, who favoured our 
rallying with great humanity. From whence we pro- 
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i . ` 
ceeded again until we came to Dick’s, coffee-house, where 
I designed to cazry them. Here we were at our old ` 
difficulty, and took up the street upon the same ceremony. 
We proceeded through the entry, and were so necessarily 
kept in order by the situation, that we were now got 
into the coffee-house itself, wheresas soon as we arrived 
we repeated our civilities to each other; after which we 
marched up to the high table, which has an ascent to it 
inclosed in the middle of the room. The whole house 
was alarined at this entry, madé up of persons of so 
much state and rusticity. Sir Harty called for a mug of 
ale and Dyers Letter. The boy brought the ale in an 
instant, but said they did not take in the Letter. No! 
says sir Harry, then take, bagk your mug, we are like 
indeed to have good liquor in this hdfise! Here the 
Templar, tipped me a second wink, and if I had not 
looked very grave upon him, I found he was disposed to 
be very familiar with me. Tmshort, I observedpafter a 
long pause,that the gentlemen did not care to enter upon 
business until after their morning draught, for “which 
reason I called for a bottle of mum; and finding that had 
no effect upon them, I ordered a second, and a third; 
after which sir Harry reached over to me and told me 
in a low voice that the place was too publie for business, 
but he would call upon me again to-morrow morning at 
my own lodgings, and bring some more friends with 
him. —Addison and Steele. 
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TRIAL OF THE HOOP PETTICOAT. (No. 116.) a. 


The court being prepared for preceeding on the cause 
of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a criminal who 
was taken up as she went out of the puppet-show about 
three nights age, and was now standing in the street with 
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à great concourse of people about her. Word was brought 

- me that she had endeavoured twice o» thrice to come in, 
but could not do it by reason of her petticoat, which was 
too large for the entrancé of my, house, fhough I had 
ordered both the folding-doors to be thrown open for its 
reception. I issued wut an order forthwith, that the 
criminal should be stripped of her incumbranees, until 
she became little enough to enter my houge. J had 
before giveh directions for an engine of several legs, 
that could contract or opeh itself like the top of an 
umbrella, in order ‘to place the petticoat upon it, by 
which means I might take a leisurely survey of it, as 
it should appear in its proper dimensions. This was 
all done accordingly; and, forthwith, upon the closing of 
the engine, thé petticoat was brought into court. I then 
directed the machine to be set upon the table, and dilated 
in such a mapner as to show the garment in its utmost 
circumference: but my gxeat hall was too ‘narrow for the 
experiment; but, before it was half unfoldedgit described 
so infmoderate a circle that the lower part of it brushed 

"any face as I sat in my chair of judicature. I then in- 
quired for the person that belonged to the petticoat; and, | 
to my great surprise, was directed to a very beautiful 
ySung damsel, with so pretty a face and shape that I 
bid her come out of the crowd, and seated her upon & 
little crock at my‘left hand. My pretty maid, said I, do 
you own yourself to be the inhabitant of the garment 
before us? The girl I found had good sense, and told me 
with a smile; that, notwithstanding it was her own petti- 
coat, she should be very glad to see an example made of 
it; and that she wore it for no other reason, but that she 
had a mind to look as big and burly as other persons of 
hef quality; that she had kept out of it as long as she 
could, and until she began to appear little in the eyes of 
all her acquaintance; that, if she laid it aside, people 
would think she was*not made like other women. I 
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always gave great dira to the fair sex upon account 
of the fashion, and therefore was not displeased with the - 
defence of my pretty criminal. I then ordered the vest 
which stood before us to be drawn up by a pulley to the 
top of my great hall, and afterwards to be spread open 
by the engine it was placed upon, in such a manner that 
it formed a very splendid and ample canopy ower our 
heads, and covered the whole court of judicature with a 
kind of silken rotunda, in its form not unlike the cupola 
of Saint-'Paul’s. I entered upon the whole cause with 
great satisfaction as I sat under the shadow of it. 

The counsel for the petticoat was now called in, and 
ordered to produce what they had to say against the 
popular cry which was raised against it. They answered 
the objections with gfeat strength and solidity of argu- 
ment, and expatiated in very florid harangues, which they 
did not fail to set off and furbelow, if I may be allowed 
the metaphor, with many periodical sentences ang turns 
of oratory The chief arguments of their client were 
taken, first from the great benefit that might arise to our 
«woollen manufactory from this invention, which was cal- 
culated as follows: the common petticoat has not above 
four yards in the circumference; whereas this over our 
heads had more in the semi-diameter; so that, allowang 
it twenty-four yards in the circumference, the five millions 
of woollen petticoats, which, accordiàg to sir William 
Petty, supposing, what ought to be supposed in a well- 
governed, state, that all petticoats are made of that stuff, 
would amount to thirty millions of those of the antient 
mode. A*prodigious improvement of the woollen trade! 
and what could ‘not fail to sink the power of France in 
a few years. 

To introduce the second argument, they begged leave 
to read a petition of the rope-mskers, wherein it was 
represented that the demand for cords, and the price of 
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them, were much risen since this fashion came up. At 
* this, all the company who were present lifted up their 
eyes into the vault; and I musi confess we did discover 
many traces of cordage, Which were interwoven in the 
stiffening of the drapery. 

A third argument «vas founded upon,a petition of the 
" Greentand trade, which likewise represented the great 
consumption of whalebone which would be ocgasioped by 
the present fashion, and the benefit which would thereby 
accrue to that branclf of the British trade. — * 

To conclude they*gently touched upon the weight and 
unwieldiness of the garment, which they insinuated might 
be of great use to preserve the honour of families. 

"These arguments would haye wfought very much upon 
me, as I then (ld the company in a long and elaborate 
discourse, had I not considered the great and additional 
expense whieh such fashions would bring upon fathers 
and hesbands; and therefore by no means to be thought 
of until some years after a peace. I furthers urged that 
it would be a prejudice to the ladies themselves, who 
gould never expect to have any money in the pocket, if 
they laid out so much on the petticoat. 

At the same time, in answer to several petitions pro- 
dficed on that side, I showed one subseribed by the women 
of several persons of quality, humbly setting forth that, 
since the introduction of this mode, their respective ladies 
had, instead of bestowing on them their cast gowns, cut 
them into shreds, and mixed them with the egrdage and 
buckram, to complete the stiffening of their under petti- 
coats. For which, and sundrf other reasons, ‘pronounced 
the petticoat a forfeiture: but to show that I did not 
make that judgment for the sake of filthy luere, I ordered 
it to be folded up, and sent as a present to a widow gentle- 
woman who has fivé daughters; desiring she would make 


each of them a petticoat out of it, and send me back the 
e ie i 
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remainder, which I de to eut into stomachers, caps, j 


facings of my waistcoat sleeves, and other garnitures 
suitable to my age and quality. 


I would not be understood that, while I discard this. 


monstrous invention, I am an enemy to the proper orna- 
ments of the fair sex. On the cortrary, as the hand of 
nature has poured on them such a profusion of tharms 
and graces, and sent them into the world more amiable 
and finished than the rest of her works; so I would have 
them bestow upon themselves all the additional beauties 
that art can supply them with, provided it does not 
interfere with} disguise, or pervert those of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, that 
may be adorned with*furs.and feathers, paarls and dia- 
monds, ores and silks. The lynx shall’ ¢ast its skin at 
her feet to make her a tippet; the peacock, parrot, and 
swan shall pay contributions to her muff;»the séa shall 
be searched for shells, and the Yocks for gems; and every 
part of navare furnish out its share towards the embel- 
lishment of a creature that is the most consummate worl: 
of it. All this I shall indulge them in; but as for tho 
petticoat I have been speaking of, I neither can nor will 
allow it. : —Addison. 
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FRENCH COOKERY. (No. 148). 


€ 

I remember I was last ‘summer invited to a. friend's 
house, who is a great admirer of the French cookery, and, 
as the phrase is, “eas well » At our, sitting down, I 
found the table covered with a great variety of unknown 
dishes, I was mightily at a loss to learn what they 
were, and therefore did not know where to help myself. 
That which stood before me I took to be & roasted 
porcupine; I, however, did not care for asking questions, 
and have since been informed that it was'only a larded 
_ turkey. I afterwards passed my ey¢ over several hashes, 
which I do mot know tke name of to this day; and, 
hearing that they were delicacies, did not think fit to 
meddle with them. s 

Among other dainties I saw something like a pheasant, 
and thtrefore desired to be helped to a wing of it; but, 
to my great surprise, my friend told me it Was a rabbit, 
which is a sort of meat I never cared for. At last I 
discovered, with some joy, a pig at the lower end of the 
table, and begged a gentleman that was near it to cut 
mg a piece of it. Upon which the gentleman of the 
house said, with great civility, I am sure you will like 
the pig, for it wag whipped to death. I must confess I 
heard him with horror, and could not eat of an animal 
that had died so tragical a death. I was now in great 
hunger and confusion, when methought I smelled the 
agreeable savour of roast beef, but could not tell from 
which dish it arose, though Tdid not question but it lay 
disguised in one of them. Upon turning my head I saw 
a roble sirloin on the side-table, smoking in the most 
delicious mannér. Iehad recourse to it more than once, 
and could not see without some indignation that sub- 
stantial English dish, banished in so ignominious a 
manner to make way for French kickshaWs. 
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The dessert was brought up at lašt, which in truth 
was as extraordinary as anything that had come before 
it. The whol, when ranged jn its proper order, looked 
like a very beautiful winter-piece. There were several 
pyramids of candied sweetmeats, that hung like icicles, 
with fruits scattered up and dows, and hid in an arti- 
ficial kind of frost. At the same time there were great 
quantities of cream beaten up into a snow, ang near them 
little plates of sugar-plums, disposed like so many heaps 
of hailstones, with a multitude of epngelations in jellies 
of various colours. Iwas indeed so pleased with the 
several objects which lay before me that I did not care for 
displacing any of them; and was half angry with the rest 
of the company, that for thé sake of a pieeg óf lemon-peel 
or a sugar-plum would spoil so pleasing a picture. Indeed, 
I could nót but smile to see several of them cooling their 
mouths with lumps of ice, which they had just before 
been burning with salts and peppers. ? 

. As soon as this show was over I took my leave, that I 
might finish my dinner at my own house; for as I in 
everything love what is simple and matural, so par? 
ticularly in my food. Two plain dishes, with two or 
three good-natured, eheerful, ingenious friends, would 
make me more pleased and vain than all that pomp and 
luxury ean bestow. For it is my maxim, that he keeps 
. the greatest table who has the most valuable company 
at it, —Addison. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. (No. 95.) 


There are several persons who have many pleasures 
and entertainments in their possession which they do not 
enjoy. It is therefore a kind and gijod office to acquaint 
them with their own happiness, and turn their attention 
to such instances of their good fortune which they are 
apt to overlook. Persons in the married state often 
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want such a monitor, and pine away their days by 


looking upon the same condition in anguish and murmur, 


which carries with it in the opinion of others a complica- 
tion of all the pleasures 6£ life, and a retreat from its 
inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought by a visjt I made an old 
friend*who was formerly my school-fellow. He came to 
town last yek with his family for the winter, and 
yesterday morning sent me word his wife expected me 
to dinner. I am, a$ it were, at home in that house, 
and every member of it knows me for their well-wisher. 
I cannot indeed express the pleasure it is to be met by 
the children with so much joy as I am when I go thither: 
the boys and girls strive wha shafi come first when they 
think it is I that am knocking“at the door; and that 
child which loses the race to me runs back again to tell’ 
the father ibis Mr. Bickerstaff. This day I was led in 
by a pretty girl that we all thought must have forgot 
me; for the family has been out of town thes two years. 
Her ‘knowing me again was a mighty subject with us, 
«nd took up our discourse at the first entrance. After 
which they began to rally me upon a thousand little 
stories they heard in the country about my marriage to 
one of my neighbour's daughters: upon which the gentle- 
man, my friend, e Nay, if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a 
child of any of his old companions, I hope mine shall 
have the preference; there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, 
and would make him as fine a widow as the best of 


. them: but I know him too well; he is so enamoured 


with the very memory of those who flourished in our 
youth, that he will not so much as look upon the modern 
beauties. I remember, old gentleman, how often you 
went home inta day to refresh your countenance and 
dress, when Teraminta reigned in your heart. As we 
came up in the coach, I repeated to my wife some of 
your verses on her^ With such refkètions on little 
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passages which happened long ago, we passed our time 
during a cheerful and elegant meal. After dinner his 
lady left the room, as did also the children. As soon as 
we were alone, he took me "by the hand. Well, my 
good friend, says he, I am heartily glad to see thee; I 
was afraid you would never have seen all the company 
that dined with you to-day again. Do not you think the 
» good woman of the house a little altered since you 
followed her from the playhouse to find oüt who she 
was for ma? I perceived a tear fall down his cheek as 
he spoke, which moved me not a little. But to turn the 
discourse, said I, She is not indeed quite that creature 
she was when she returned me the letter I carried from 
you; and told me shé »hoped, as I was a gentleman, I 
would be employed nó more to trouble her, who had 
never offended me; but would be so much the gentleman’s 
friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which he*could 
never succeed in. You may remember I thoughtsher in 
earnest, and you were forced to employ your cousin Will, 
who made his sister get acquainted with her for "you. 
You cannot expect her to be for ever fifteen. Fifteen}, 
replied my good friend: ah! you little understand, you 
that have lived a bachelor, how great, how exquisite a 
pleasure there is in being really beloved! It is impossible 
that the most beautiful face in nature should raise in me 
such pleasing ideas as when I look updn that excellent 
woman. That fading in her countenance is chiefly 
caused by her watching with me in my fever. This was 
followed by a fit of sickness, which had like to have 
carried her off last winter. >I tell you sincerely, I have 
8o many obligations to her, that I cannot with any sort 
of moderation think of her present state of health. But 
as to what you say of fifteen, she gives me every day 
pleasures beyond what I ever knew in the possession of 
her beauty, when I was in the vigour of youth. Every 
moment of her, life brings me fresh instances of her 
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. complacency to my inclinations, and her prudence with 
regard to my fortune. Her face is to me much more 
beautiful than when I first saw it; there jis no decay in 
any feature which I cannót trace, from the very instant 
it was occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfare 
and interests. Thus t the same time, methinks, the love 

1 T con&ived towards her, for what she was, is heightened 
$ by my gratitude for what she is. The love pf awife is 

as much above the idle passion commonly called by that 
ine name, as the loud laüghter of buffoons is infetior to the 

i elegant mirth of gentlemen. Oh! she is an inestimable 

H jewel In her examination of her household affairs she 

shows a certain fearfulness to find,a fault, which makes 

her servantseobey her like childrcn; and the meanest we 
have has an ingenuous shame for an offence, not always 
to be seen in children in other families. I speak freely 

i to you, my «old friend; ever since her siekness, things 

! that gave me the- quickest joy before turn now to a 

certain anxiety. As the children play in theiext room, I 
| know-the poor things by their steps, and am considering 
evhat they must do should they lose their mother in their 
tender years, The pleasure I used to take in telling my 
bgy stories of battles, and asking my girl questions 

Km the disposal of her baby, and the gossiping of it, 

is turned into inyard reflection and melancholy. 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the 
good lady entered, and, with an inexpressible sweetness 
in her countenance, told us she had been «searching 
her closet for something very good to treat such an old 
friend as I was. Her huSband’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the cheerfulness of her countenance, and I 
sayy all his fears vanish in an instant. The lady ob- 
serving something in our looks which showed we had 
been more serious tfian ordinary, and seeing her husband 
receive her with great concern under a forced cheerful- 
ness, immediately guessed at what we MÉd been talking 
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of; and, applying herself to me, said with a smile, Mr. 
Bickerstaff, do not Believe a word of what he tells you. I 
shall still live £o have you for my second, as I have often 
promised you, unless he takes more care of himself than he 
has done since his coming to town. You must know, he 
tells me that he finds London is a much more healthy place 
than the country, for he sees several of his old acquaint- 
ance and school-fellows are here young fellows with their 
full-bottomed periwigs. I could scarce keep him this 
morning fróm going out open-breasted. My friend, who 
is always extremely delighted with her agreeable humour, 
made her sit down with us. She did it with that 
easiness which is peculiar to women of sense; and, to 
keep up the good-hum@ur she had brought 4n with her, 
turned her raillery upon me, Mr. Bickerstaff, you re- 
member you followed me one night from the playhouse; 
suppose you should carry me thither to-merrow night, 
and lead me into the front box.* This put us into & long 
field of discdurse about the beauties who were mothers 
to the present, and shined in the boxes twenty years 
ago. I told her I was glad she had transferred so many? 
of her charms, and I did not question but her eldest 
daughter was within half a year of being a toast. 

We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical pre- 
ferment of the young lady, when on a,sudden we were 
alarmed with the noise of a drum, and immediately 
entered my little godson to give me a point of war, His 
mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put 
him out of the room; but I would not part with him so. 
I found upon conversation with him, though he was a 
little noisy in his mirth, that the child had excellent 
parts, and was a great master of all the learning on the 
other side eight years old. I perzeived him a very 
great historian in ZEsop's Fables; but he frankly declared 
to me his mind, that he did not delight in that learning, 
because he did’ hot believe they were true; for which 
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reason I found he ‘had very much turned his studies, for 
about a twelvemonth past, into the lives and adventures 
of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of Warweéek, the Seven 
Champions, and other historians of that age. I could 
not but observe the satisfaction the father took in the 
forwardness of his sôn; and that thescediversions might 
turn fo some profit, I found the boy had made remarks 
which might be of service to him during tke course of 
his whole life. He yould tell you the mismanagements 
of John Hickathrift, find fault with the passionate temper 
in Bevis of Southampton, and loved Saint George for 
being the champion of England; and by this means had 
his thoughts insensibly moulded into the notions of 
discretion, tigtue, and honour., I was extolling his 
accomplishments, when the mother told me that the 
little girl who led me in this morning was in her way a 
etter scholir than he: Betty, says she, deals chiefly 
in faifies and sprites; afid sometimes in a winter night 
willderrify the maids with her accounts, uffül they are 
afraid to go up to bed. 

* T sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in 
merry, sometimes in serious discourse, with this particular 
gleasure, which gives the only true relish to all conver- 
sation, a sense that every one of us liked each other. I 
went home considering the different conditions of a 
married life and that of a bachelor; and I must confess 
it struck me with a secret concern, to reflect, that when- 
ever I go off I shall leave no traces behind me. In this 
pensive mood I returned to my family; that is to say, to 
my maid, my dog, and my cat, who only can be the 
better or worse for what happens to me. —Additon, 
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LAETITIA “AND DAPHNE. (No.33.) 


A friend of mine has two daughters, whom I will call 
Letitia and Daphne: the former is one of the greatest 
beauties of the age in which she lives, the latter no way 
remarkable for any charms in her person. Upo this 

" one circumstance of their outward form, the good and ill 
of their life seems to turn. Letitia has not, from her 
very ehildlíood, heard anything else but commendations 
of her features amd complexion; by which means she is 
no other than nature made her, a very beautiful outside. 
"The consciousness of her charms has rendered her insup- . 
portably vain and insolent towards all wee to do 
with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty before one 
civil thing had ever been said to her, found herself obliged 
to acquire some accomplishments to make up for the ‘want 
of those attractiorts which she shw in her sister. ?Poor 
Daphne was seldom submitted to in a debate wherein 
she was concerned; her discourse had nothing to recom- 
mend it but the good sense of it, and she was always» 
under a necessity to have very well considered what she 
was to say before she uttered it: while Lætitia wag 
listened to with partiality, and approbation sat in the 
countenances of those she conversed With before she 
communicated what she had to say. These causes have 
- produced suitable effects, and Letitia is as insipid a 
companion.as Daphne is an agreeable one. Letitia, con- 
fident of favour, has studied no arts to please; Daphne, 
despairing of any inclination towards her person, has 
depended only on her merit. Letitia has always some- 
thing in her air that is sullen, grave, and disconsolate. 
Daphne has a countenance that appears eheerful, open, 
and unconcerned. A young gentleman saw Letitia this 
winter at a play, and became her captive. His fortune 
was such that hé wanted very little introduction to speak 
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) his sentiments toeher father. ‘The lover was admitted 


with the utmost freedom into the femily, where a con- 
strained behaviour, severe looks, and distant civilities, 
were the highest favours he copild obtain of Laetitia; 
while Daphne used him withthe good-humour, familiarity, 
and innocence of a séster: insomuch thgt he would often 
say id her, “Dear Daphne, wert thou but as handsome 
as Latitia—” She received such language with that 
ingenuous ‘and pleasing mirth which is natural to a 
woman without deSign. He still sighed it vain for 
Letitia, but found“certain relief in the agreeable con- 
versation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired with the 
haughty impertinence of Letitia, and charmed with the 
repeated instances of goed-humdur he had observed in 
Daphne, he one'day told the latter that he had something 
to say to her he hoped she would be pleased with— 
* Faith, Daphne,” continued" he, “ I am in love with thee, 
and despise thy sister Sincerely.” The manner of his 
declaring himself gave his mistress occasior® for a very 
hearty laughter. “Nay,” says he, “I knew you would 
daugh at me, but I will ask your father." He did 80; 
the father received his intelligence with no less joy than 
surprise, and was very glad he had now no care left but 
for his Beauty, which he thought he could carry to 
market at his leisure. I do not know anything that has 
pleased me so much a great while as this conquest of my 
friend Daphne's. All her acquaintance congratulated her 
upon her chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
murderer her sister. —Stecle, 
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«THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER. (No. 155.) 


There lived somé years since, within my neighbour- 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed a 
man of more than ordinary application d business. He 
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was a very early riser, and was often abroad two or three 


hours before any of, his neighbours. He had a particular 
"earefulness in the knitting of his brows, and a kind of 
impatience in'all his motions, that plainly discovered he 
was always intent on matters of importance. Upon my 
inquiry into his life and conversatign, I found him to be 
the greatest newsmonger in our quarter; that he rose 
before day to read the Postman; and that he would take 
two or three turns to the other.end of the town before 
his neighhours were up, to sce if there were any Dutch 
mails come in. He had a wife and several children; but 
was much more inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in his own family, and was in greater pain and 
anxiety of mind for King Augustus's welfare than: that 
of his nearest relations, He looked extrefnely thin in a 
dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a westerly 
wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the ruincof his 
shop; for, about the “time that shis favourite pringe left 
the crown ^f Poland, he broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind, 
until about three days ago, as I was walking in St, 
James's park, I heard somebody at a distance hemming 
after me: and who should it be but my old neighbour the 
upholsterer! Isaw he was reduced to extreme poverty, 
by certain shabby superfluities in his dress: for, notwith- 
standing that ib was a very sultry day for the time of 
the year, he wore a loose great-coat and a muff, with a 
long campaign wig out of curl, to which he had added 


the ornament of a pair of black garters, buckled under ' 


the knee, Upon his coming up to me, I was going to 
inquire into his present circumstances, out was prevented 
by his asking me, with a whisper, whether the last letters 
brought any accounts that one might rely upon fróm 
Bender? I told him, None that P had heard of; and 
asked him whether he had yet married his eldest daughter? 
He told me, No. But pray, says he, tell me sincerely, 
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what are your thpughts of the king of Sweden? for, 


* though his wife and children were sterving, T found his 


chief concern at present was for this great monarch. T 
told him that I looked upon him as one of fhe first heroes 
of theage. But pray, says he, do‘you think there is any- 
thing in the story of, his wound? And finding me sur- 
prisedeat the question, Nay, says.he, I Only propose it to 
you. I answered that I thought there was no reason to 
doubt of it? But why in the heel, says he, more than in 
any other part of the body? Because, said I, the bullet 
chanced to light thefe. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no soener ended, but 
he began to launch out into a long dissertation upon the 
affairs of the North; and, after Imving spent some time 
on them, he tld me he was in a Sreat perplexity how to 
reconcile the Supplement with the English Pog, and had 
been just noy examining what the other papers say upon 
the sage subject. The Devily Courant, says he, has these 
words, “We have advices from very good hands that a 
certain prince has some matters of great importance under 
gonsideration”. This is very mysterious; but the Post- 
boy leaves us more in the dark; for he tells us, “ that there 
are private intimations of measures. taken by a certain 
pfince, which time will bring to light”. Now the Post- 
mam, says he, who uses to be very clear, refers to the 
same news in thee words: “The late conduct of a certain 
prince affords great matter of speculation”. This certain 
prince, says the upholsterer, whom they are all go cautious 
of naming, I take to be— Upon which, though there 
was nobody near us, he whispered something in my ear, 
which I did not hear or think worth my while to make 
him repeat. ; 

*We were now got,to the upper end of the Mall, where 
there were three or four very odd fellows sitting together 
upon the bench. These I found were all of them politi- 
cians, who used to sun*themselves in that place every day 
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about dinner-time. Observing them Xo be curiosities in 
their kind, and my friend's acquaintance, I sat down ` 
among them. | 

The chief politician.of the bench was a great asserter 
of paradoxes. He told us with a seeming concern, that 
by some news he had lately read rom Muscovy, it ap- 
peared to him that there was a storm gathering»in the 
Black „Sea which might in time do hurt to the naval 
forces of this nation. To this he added that, for his part, - 
he could mot wish to see the Turk driven out of Europe, 
which he believed could not but Be prejudicial to our 
woollen manufacture. He then told us that he looked 
upon those extraordinary revolutions which had lately 
happened in those parts of thegwvorld, to have risen chiefly 
from two persons who were not much? balked of; and 
those, says he, are prince Menzikoff and the duchess of 
Mirandola. He backed his assertions with so* many 
broken hints, and such a show vf depth and wisdom, that 
we gave ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which stldom 
escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, Whether, in case 
of a religious war, the protestants would not be too 
strong for the papists? This we unanimously determined 
on the protestant side. One who sat on my right hand, 
and, as I found by his discourse, had been in the West 
Indies, assured us that it would be a very easy matter for 
the protestants to beat the pope at sea; and added, that 
whenever such a war does break out, it must turn to the 
good of the Leeward Islands. Upon this, one who sat at 
the end of the bench, and, a& I afterwards found, was the 
geographer of thé company, said, that in case the papists n 
should drive the protestants from these parts of Europe, 
when the worst came to the worst, is would be impossible 
to beat them out of Norway and Gréenland, provided the 
northern crowns hold together, and the czar of Muscovy 
stand neuter, ?» 2 
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He further tolé us, for our comfort, that there were 
vast tracts of land about the pole, inhabited neither by 
protestants nor papists, and of greater extgnt than all the 
Roman Catholic dominiorfs in Europe. j 

^ When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the 
upholsterer began to exert himself ppon the present 
negođations of peace; in which he deposed princes, settled 
the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the pgwer of 
Europe with great justice and impartiality. 
I at length took'my leave of the company, and was 
. going away, but hâd not gone thirty yards before the 
upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing 
towards me, with a whisper, I expected to hear some 
secret piece pf news whick he had not thought fit to com- 
municate to the bench; but insfead of that, he desired 
me, in my ear, to lend him half-a-crown. Tn compassion 
to so needy & statesman, antl to dissipate the confusion I 
found he was in, I told fim, if he pleased, I would give 
him five shillings, to receive five pounds of hita when the 
Greft Turk was driven out of Constantinople; which he 
“every readily accer ted, but not before he had laid down 
to me the impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of 
Europe now stand. 

This paper I design for the particular benefit of those 
worthy citizens who live more in a coffee-house than in 
their shops, and whose thoughts are so taken up with the 
affairs of the allies that they forget their customers.” 
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Clarinda and Cléoe, twouvery fine women, eró/bred 
up as sisters in the family.of:Romeo, who was the father 


1 The character of the Upholsterer, ES the farce of that yamie, by, My/Murphy, 
was suggested by this paper. Ns H3 
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of Chloe and the guardian of Clarinda. Philander, a 

young gentleman ofa good person, and charming conver- 
sation, being a, friend of old Romeo's, frequented his 
- house, and by that means was much in conversation with 
the young ladies, though still in the presence of the 
father and the guardian, The ladies both entertained a 
secret passion for him, and could see well enough? not- 
withstanding the delight which he really took in Romeo's 
conversation, that there was something more in his heart 
which made him so assiduous a visitant. Each of them 
thought herself the happy woman; "but the person be- 
loved was Chloe. It happened that both of them were 
at a play in a carnival evening, when it is the fashion 
there, as well as in most countries of Europe, both for 
men and women to appear in masks and disguises, It 
was on thet memorable night in the year 1679, when the 
playhouse by some unhappy’ accident was set on’ fire. 
Philander, in the first hurry of vhe disaster, immediately 
ran where Ais treasure was, burst open the door of the 
box, snatched the lady up in his arms, and with unsptak- 
able resolution and good fortune carried her off safe. 
He was no sooner out of the crowd but he set her down, 
and grasping her in his arms with all the raptures of à 
deserving lover, How happy am I, says he, in an 
opportunity to tell you I love you more than all things, 
and of showing you the sincerity of my passion at the 
very first declaration of it. My dear, dear Philander, 
says the lady, pulling off her mask, this is not a time for 
art; you are much dearer to me than the life you have 
preserved, and the joy of my present deliverance does 
not transport me sò much as the passion which occasioned 
it. Who can tell the grief, the astonishment, the terror 
that appeared in the face of Philandgr when he saw the 
person,he spoke to was Clarinda? After a short pause, 
Madam, says he, with the looks of a dead man, we are 
both mistaken; and immediately flew away without hear- 
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ing the distressed ‘Clarinda, who had just strength enough 


to ery out, Cruel Philander! why did you not leave me 
in the theatre? Crowds of people immediately gathered 
about her, and, after having browght her to herself, con- 
veyed her to the house of the good old unhappy Romeo. 
Philander was now pressing against a whole tide of 
peoplt at the doors of the theatre, and striving to enter 
with more, earnestness than any there endeavoured to “ 
get out. He did it at last, and with much difficulty 
forced his way to the box where his beloved Chloe stood 
expecting her fate amidst this scene of terror and de- 
struction. She revived at the sight of “Philander, who 
fell about her neck with a tenderness not to be expressed; 
and amidsteg, thousand sebs-and, sighs told her his love 
and his dreadful mistake. The stage was now in flames, 
and the whole house full of smoke; the entrance was 
quite’ barred up with heaps of people, who had fallen 
upon “one another as they endeavoured to get out; swords 
were drawn, shrieks heard on all sides; and, ‘in short, no 
possibility of an escape for Philander himself, had he 
*been capable of making it without his Chloe. But his 
mind was above such a thought, and wholly employed in 
weeping, condoling, and comforting. He catches her in 
his arms. The fire surrounds them, while—I cannot go 
on— 

Were I an infidel, misfortunes like this would convince 
me that there must be an hereafter: for who can believe 
that so much virtue could meet with so great distress 
without a following reward —Steele, 
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Nature is full of wonders; every atom is a standing 
miracle, and endowed with such qualities as could not be 


1 This catastrophe is said to have really happened in Denmark. 
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impressed on it by a power and wisdom less than infinite. 
For this reason I would not discourage any searches that 
are made into ‘the most minute and trivial parts of the 
creation. However, since the world. abounds in the 
noblest fields of speculation, it is, methinks, the mark of 
a little genius to*be wholly converBant among insects, 

, reptiles, animalcules, and those trifling rarities that fur- 
nish out the'apartment of a virtuoso. e 

There are some men whose heads,are so oddly turned 
this way, that though they are uttgr strangers to the 
common occurrences of life, they are able to discover the 
sex of a cockle, or describe the generation of a mite in 
all its circumstances. » They are so little versed in the 
world that they scarce know a’horse from pa ox; but at 
the same time will tell you with a great deal of gravity, 
that a flea’ is a rhinoceros. I have known one of these 
whimsical philosophers who has set a greater value: 
upon a collection of spiders than he would upon a’ flock 
of sheep, and has sold his coat off his back to purchase 
a tarantula, 

I would not have a scholar wholly unacquainted witk» 
these secrets and curiosities of nature; but certainly the 
mind of man, that is capable of so much higher contem. 
plation, should not be altogether fixed upon such mean 
and disproportioned objects. Observations of this kind 
are apt to alienate us too much from the knowledge of 
the world, and to make us serious upon trifles; by which 
means they expose philosophy to the ridieule of the 
witty and the contempt of the ignorant. In short, 
studies of this nature should be the diversions, relaxa- 
ER and amusements, not the care, business and concern 
of life. 

3 

It is indeed wonderful to conside2, that there should 
be a sort of learned men who are wholly employed in 
gathering together the refuse of nature, if I may call it 
so, and hoarding up in their chests and cabinets such 
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creatures as otHers industriously avoid the sight of. 
One does not know how to mentidn some of the most 
precious part of their treasure withouj a kind of an 
apology for it. I have*been shown a beetle valued at 
twenty crowns, and a toad at a hundred; but we must 
take this for a general rule, that whatever appears 
trivial or obscure in the common notions of the world, 
looks graye and philosophical in the eye of a vinbuoso. — * 
To show this humour in its perfection, I shall present 
E my reader with a Tegacy of a certain virtuoto, who laid 

out a eonsiderable estate in natural rarities and curiosi- 
ties, which upon his death-bed he bequesthed to his rela- 
tions and friends in the following, words: 


. e LI 
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INicholas Gimeraek, being in sound health of mind, 
but in great weakness ©f body, do by this my last will 
and testament bestow my worldly goods ang chattels in 
the manner following: 

* Imprimis, To my dear wife, 
One box of butterflies, 
- One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 
A dead cogkatrice. 
Item, To my daughter Elizabeth, 
My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars, 
As also my preparations of winter May-dew, and 
embryo-pickle. t 
e Item, To my little daughter Fanny, 
*. Three crocodile’s eggs. 

And upon the Birth of her first child, if she,marries ^ « 
with her mother’s consent, 

The nest of a humming-bird. 
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Item, To my.eldest brother, as an acknowledgment for 
the lands he has vested in my son Charles, I bequeath 


My last year’s collection of, grasshoppers. 


Item, To his daughter Susanna, being his only child, I 
bequeath my 5 d 


» 


English weeds pasted on royal paper, 
With my large folio of Indian cabbage. » 


Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac, by making 
over to him some years since, 


A horned scarabeous, 
The skin of a rattlesnake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptiah king, oe 


T make no further provision for him in this my will. 


My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully of 
his little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of wine, 
and in many other instances behaved himself undutifplly 
towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly cut off from any 
part of this my personal estate, by giving him a single 
cockle-shell. 


To my second son Charles I give and bequeath all my, 


flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, pebbles, fossils, 
beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and vermin, 
not above specified; as also all my monsters, both wet 
and dry; making the said Charles whole and sole exe- 
cutor of this my last will and testament, he paying, or 
causing to be paid, the aforesaid legacies within the 
Space of six months after my decease. And I do hereby 
tevoke all other wills whatsoever by me formerly made. 

—Addison, » 
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THE FLORIST. (Nc 218.) 


I chanced to rise very early one particular morning 
this summer, and took a walk into the country to divert 
myself among the fields and meadows, while the green 
was aew, and the- flowers in their bloom. As at this 
season of the year every lane is a beautiful walk, and , 
every hedge full of nosegays, I lost myself ‘with’ a great 
deal of pleasure among several thickets and bushes that 
were filled with a gfeat variety of birds and an agreeable 
confusion of notes, which formed the pleasantest scene in 
the world to one who had passed a whole winter in noise 
and smoke, The freshness of the dews that lay upon 
everything about me, with the ¢ool breath of the morn- 
ing, which inspired the birds with so many, delightful 
instincts, created in me the eame kind of animal pleasure, 
and made my heart ovetflow with such secret emotions 
of joy and satisfaction as are not to be described or 
accounted for. On this occasion I could not but reflect 


„on the beautiful simile in Milton: 


As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

* Forth issuing on a summers morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight: 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 


Those who are conversant in the writings of polite 
authors receive an additional entertainment from the 
country, as it revives in their memories those charming 
descriptions with which such authors do frequently 
afoound. 

I was thinking gf the foregoing beautiful simile, when 
I observed to the windward of me a black cloud: falling 
to the earth in long trails of rain, which made me betake 
myself for shelter to a house which I saw at a little 
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distance from the place where I was walking. As I sat 
in the porch I heard the voices of two or three persons, 
who seemed sery earnest in discourse. My curiosity 
was raised when I heard the'names of Alexander the 
great and Artaxerxes: and as their talk seemed to run 
on ancient heroes, I concluded thete could not be any 
secret in it; for which reason I thought I might very 


” fairly lsten,to what they said. 


After several parallcls between great men, which 
appeared to me altogether groundless and chimerical, 
I was surprised to hear one say, that he valued the 
Black Prince thore than the duke of Vendosme. How 
the duke of Vendosme should become a rival of the 
Black Prince I could, not conceive; and was more 
startled, when I heard a second affirin with great 
vehemence, that if the emperor of Germany was not 
going off, he should like him better than either of them, 
He added that, though.the season was so changeable, 
the duke óf Marlborough was in blooming beauty. T 
was wondering to myself from whence they had received 
this odd intelligence; especially when I heard them men-' 
tion the names of several other great generals, as the 
prince of Hesse and the king of Sweden, who, they said, 
were both running away. To which they added, what 
I entirely agreed with them in, that the grown of France 
was very weak, but that the marshal Villars still kept 
his colours. The shower, which had driven them as well 
as myself into the house, was now over; and as they 
were passing by me into the, garden, I asked them to let 
me be one of their company. i ts 

The gentleman of the house told me, if I delighted in 
flowers, it would be worth my while; for that he believed 
he could show me such a blow of tulips as was not to be 
matched in the whole country. 

T accepted the offer, and immediately found that they 
had been talking in terms of gardening, and that. the 
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kings and generals they had mentioned were only so 


many tulips, to which the gardeners, Sccording to their 
usual eustom, had given such high titles ane appellations 


of honour. " 
I was very much pleased and astonished at the glori- 
ous show of these vegetables, that arose in great 


profusion on all the banks about us. Sometimes I con- 
sidered them with the eye of an ordinary spectator, as 
so many beautiful objects varnished over with a natural 
gloss, and stained with such a variety of eolotirs as are 
not to be equalled in any artificial dyés or tinctures. 
Sometimes I considered every leaf as an elaborate piece 
of tissue, in which the threads and fibres were woven. 
together inte different configuratigns, which gave a dif- 
ferent colouring’ to the light as it glanced on the several 
parts of the surface. Sometimes I considered the whole 
bed of tulips, according jo the notion of the greatest 
mathematician and philosopher- that ever lived,’ as a 
multijude of optic instruments, designed for tHe separat- 
ing light into all those various colours of which it is 
composed. 

I was awakened out of these my philosophical specu- 
laéions by observing the company often seemed to laugh 
at me. I accidentally praised a tulip as one of the finest 
I ever saw; upo which they told me, it was a common 
fool’s coat. Upon that I praised a second, which it 
seems was but another kind of fool's coat. I had the 
same fate with two or three more; for which reason I 
desired the owner of the garden to let me know which 
were the finest of the flowers; for that, I was so unskil- 
ful in the art, that I thought the most beautiful were 
the most valuable, and that those which had the gayest 
colours were the mof beautiful. The gentleman smiled 
at my ignorance: he seemed a very plain honest. man, 
and a person of good sense, had not his head been 

» 1gir Isaac Newton, i 
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touched with that distemper which Hippoerates calls ihe 
Tuer rouavia, Tulippomania; insomuch that he would talk 
very rationady on any subject in the world but a tulip. 
He told me, that ke valued the bed of flowers which 
lay before us, and was not above twenty yards in length, 


rarity and oddness, and put me in mind of your great 
fortunes, which are not always the greatest beauties, 


daisies, or a bank of violets, as-a florist does to his 
borders or parterres, There is not a bush in blossom 
within a mile of me which I am nots acquainted with, 


id Sip e as rini 
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+ (No.,221.) i 
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“Mr, Bickerstaff, 


“T hope you will not be surprised to receive 

a letter from the widow Gimerack. You know, sir, that 

I have lately Jost a very whimsical husband, who, F find 
by one of your last week's papers, was not altogether a 

~ stranger to you. Wherm I married this gentlema£, he had 
a very handsome estate: but, upon buying à set of micro- 
scopes, he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society; from 
which time I do not remember evey ¢o have heard him 
speak as other sseople did, or*talk ing manner that any of 
his family could understand him. He used, however, to 
pass away his time very innocently in conversatton with 
several members of that learned body; for which reason, 

I never advised him against their company for several 
years, until at last I found his brain quite turned with 
their discourses. The first symptom which he discovered 

< of his being a virtuoso, as you call him, poor man! was 
I about fifteen years ago; when he gave me positive orders 
| to turn off an old weeding-woman that had been employed 
in the family for several years. He told me, at the same 

; time, that there wes no such thing in nature as a weed, 

j and that it was his design to let his garden produce what 
it pleased; so that, you may be sure, it makes a very 
pleasant show as it now lies. About the same time he 

$ took a humour to ramble up aad down the country, and 
would often bring home with him his, pockets full of 
*moss and pebbles. This, you may be sure, gave me a 
heavy heart; though at the same time I must needs say, 
he had the character of a very honest man, notwith- 
standing he was reckoned a little weak, until he began 
to sell his estate, and buy those strange baubles that you 


have taken notice of. Upon Midsummer“day last, as he 
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was walking with me in the fields, he saw a very odd- 
coloured butterfiy just before us. I observed that he 
immediately; changed colour, like 4 man that is surprised 
with a piece of good luck; and telling me that it was 
what he had looked for above these twelve years, he 
threw off his cpat, and followed it. I lost sight of them 
both in less than a quarter of an hour; but my”husband 
continued the chase over hedge and ditch until about sun- 
set; at which time, as I was afterwards told, he caught 
the butterfly as she rested herself upon a cabbage, near 
five miles from the place where he first put her up. He 
was here lifted from the ground by some passengers in 
2 very fainting condition, and brought home to me about 
midnight. His violent exereise threw hjm into a fever, 
which grew upon him by degrees, and at last carried him 
off. In one of the intervals of his distemper, he called to 
me; and after having excused himself for running out 
his estate, he told me, that he had always been more 
industridus to improve his mind than his fortune; and 
that his family must rather value themselves upon his 
memory as he was a wise man, than a rich one. He then 
told me, that it was a custom among the Romans for a 
man to give his slaves their liberty when he lay upon 
his death-bed. I could not imagine what this meant, 
until, after having a little composed himself, he ordered 
me to bring him a flea which he had kept for several 
months in a chain, with a design, as he said, to give it 
his manumission. This was done accordingly. He then 
made the will, which I have since seen printed in your 
works word for word. Only I must take notice, that 
you have omitted the codicil, in which he left a larges 
concha Veneris, as it is there called, to a member of, the 
Royal Society, who was often with him in his sickness, 
and assisted him in his will. And how, sir, I come to the 
chief business of my letter, which is to desire your friend- 
ship and assistance in the disposal of those many rarities 
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and curiosities which lie upon my hands. If you know 
anyone that has an occasion for a parcel of dried spiders,- 
I will sell them a penayworth. I could likewise let any- 
one have a bargain of cockl-shells, I would also desire 
your advice, whether I had best sell my beetles in a lump, 
or by retail. The gentleman above mentioned, who was 
my husband’s friend, would have me make an auction of 
all his goods, and is now drawing up a catalogue of every 
particular for that purpose, with the two following words 
in great letters over athe head of them, Audtio Qim- 
erackiana. But, upon talking with him, I begin to 
suspect he is as mad as poor sit Nicholag was. Your 
advice in all these particulars will be a great piece of 
charity to, — ** ERU SY ve 
(2 Sir 
“Your most, humble servant, 
* «ELIZABETH GIMCRACK." 
Addison. 
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Į was last night visited by a friend of mine who has 
an inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to 
entertain his company with a variety of thoughts and 
hints that are altogether new and uncommon. Whether 
it were in complaisance to my way of living, or his 
real opinion, he advanced the following paradox, that it 
required much greater talentg to fill up and become a 
retired life, than a life of business. Upon this occasion 

« he rallied very agreeably the busy men of the age, who 
only valued themselves for being in motion, and passing 
through a series of trffling and insignificant actions. In 
the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money lying 
on my table, I defy, says he, any of these active persons 
to produce half the adventures that this *twelve-penny 
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piece has been engaged in, were it possible for him to 
give us an accouat of his life, 

My friends talk made so odd an impression upon my 
mind, that soon after I was a-bed 1 fell insensibly into a 
most unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral nor 
design in it, and cannot be so properly called a dream as 
a delirium. » 

Methought the shilling that lay upon the.table reared 
itself upon its edge, and, turning the face towards me, 
opened its mouth, and-in a soft silver sound gave me the 
following account of his life and adventures. 

I was born, says he, on the side of a mountain, near a 
little village of Peru, and made a voyage to England in 
an ingot, under the convay of sir Francis, Drake. I was, 
soon after my arrival, taken out of my Indian habit, 
refined, naturalized, and put into the British mode, with 
the face of queen Elizabeth on one side, and the arms of 
the country on the other, Being thus equipped, I found 
in me a wonderful inclination to ramble, and visit all the 
parts of the new world into which I was brought? The 
people very much favoured my natural disposition, and 
shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that, before I was 
five years old, I had travelled into almost every corner 
of the nation, But in the beginning of my sixth year, 
to my unspeakable grief, I fell into the hands of a 
miserable old fellow, who clapped me ‘into an iron chest, 
where I found five hundred more of my own quality who 
lay under the same confinement, The only relief we had, 
was to be taken out and, counted over in the fresh air 
every morning and evening, After an imprisonment of 
several years, wë heard somebody knocking at our chest, 
and breaking it open with a hammer. This we foynd 
was the old man’s heir, who, as his father lay dying, was 
80 good as to come to our release: the separated us that 
very day. What was the fate of my companions I know 
not: as for myself, I was sent tô the apothecary's shop. 
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for a pint of sack. ‘The apothecary gave me to a herb- 
woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, dhe butcher to a 
brewer, and the brewer to his wife, who mage a present 
of me to a nonconformist peeacher. After this manner 
I made my way merrily through th§ world; for, as I told 
you before, we Shillings love nothing so much as travel- 
ling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder of mutton, some- 
times a play-book, and often had the satisfaction to treat 
a Templar at & twelve-penny ordinary, to carry him with 
three friends to Westntinster-hall. ° 

In the midst of this pleasant progress, which I made 
from place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious old 
woman, who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance 
of a foolish saying, that whilg she kept a queen Elizabeth's 
Shilling about ‘her she should nevér be without money. 
T continued here a close prisoner for many months, until 
at last I was exchanged for eight-and-forty farthings. 

I thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the begin- 
ning of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, 
I was employed in raising soldiers against the king; for, 
being of a very tempting breadth, a sergeant made use 
of me to inveigle country fellows, and list them into the 
service of the parliament. 

Ks soon as he had made one man sure, his way was to 
oblige him to take a Shilling of a more homely figure, 
and then practise the same trick upon another. 

After many adventures, which it would be tedious to 
relate, I was sent to a young spendthrift, in company 
with the will of his deceased father. The young fellow, 
who I found was very extravagant, gave great demonstra- 
tions of joy at receiving the will; but opening it, he found 
himself disinherited, and cut off from the possession of a 
fair estate by virtue af my being made a present to him. 
This put him into such a passion, that, after having taken 
me in his hand and cursed me, he squirred me away from 
him as far as ho could fling me. I chanced &o light in an 
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unfrequented place under a dead wall, where,I lay un- 
discovered and useless during the usurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell , 

About a year after the king's feturn, a poor cavalier 
that was walking there about dinner-time: fortunately 
cast his .eye upon me, and, to th) great joy of us both, 
carried me to & cook-shop, where he dined upon, me, and 
drank the king’s health, When I came again into the 
world, I found that I had been happier in my retirement 
than I thought, having probably by that means escaped 
wearing a monstrous pair of bree 

Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was rather 
looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin; for which 
reason a gamester lid hold of me, and converted me to a 
counter, having got together some dozepS^of- us for that 
use. We led a melancholy life in his possession, being 
busy at those hours when current coin is at rest, and 
partaking the fate of our master; being in a few moments 
valued st a crown, a pound, or a sixpence, according to 
the situation in which the fortune of the cards placed us. 
I had at length the good luck to see my master break, 
by which means I was again sent abroad under my 
primitive denomination of a shilling. ; 

I shall pass over many other accidents of less montent, 
and hasten to that fatal catastrophe when I fell into the | 
hands of an artist, who conveyed me*under ground, and 
with an unmerciful pair of shears cut off my titles, clipped 
my brims, retrenched my shape, rubbed me to my inmost 
ring, and, in short, so spoiled and pillaged me, that he 
did not leave me worth groat. You may think what a 
confusion I was in to see myself thus curtailed and dis- 
figured. I should have been ashamed to show my head,” 
Ro all my old acquaintance been reduced to the fame 
shameful figure, excepting some few that were punched 
through the belly. In the midst of this general calamity, 
when.everyhody thought our misfortunes irretrievable. 
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and our ease desperate, we were thrown into the furnace 
together, and, as it often happens with‘cities rising out of 
a fire, appeared with greater beauty and lastre than we 
could ever boast of befor& What has happened to me 
since this change of sex which you now see, I shall take 
some other opportunity to relate. In the qeantime I shall 
only repeat two adventures, as being very extraordinary, 
and neither of them having ever happened te me-above 
once in my life. The first was my being in a poet’s pocket, 
. who was so taken witk*the brightness and novélty of my 
appearance that it gave occasion to the finest burlesque 
poem in the British language, entitled from me, The 
Splendid Shilling. The second adventure, which I must 
not omit, happened to me ix the year one thousand seven 
hundred and three, when T was given away in charity to 
“a blind man; but indeed this was by mistake, the person 
who gave me having thrown‘ me heedlessly into the hat 
among a pennyworth of farthings. —Addison, 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, HIS SERVANTS 

A AND CHAPLAIN. (No. 106.) 
Having often received an invitation from my friend 
-sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him 
in the country, I last week accompanied him thither, and 
am settled with him for some time at his country house, 
where I intend to form several ef my ensuing speculations. 
Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my humour, 
e lets me rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his own 
table or in my chamber as I think fit, sit still and say 
nothing, without bidding me be merry. When the gentle- 
men of the country cóme to see him, he only shows me at 
a distance, Asl have been walking in his fields I have 
observed them stealing a sight of me ovér a hedge and 
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have heard the knight desiring them nob to let me se : 
them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

T am the more at ease in sir Roger's family, because it 
consists of sober and staid persons; for, as the knight is 
the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants; and gs he is beloved by all about him, his 
servants never care for leaving him: by this means his 
domestics ,are all in years, and grown old. with their 
master. You would take his valet de chimbre for his 
brother, liis butler is gray-heade@yhis groom is one of the 
gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coachman has 
the looks of à privy-councillor. You see the goodness of 
the master even in the old house-dog, and in the gray pad 
that is kept in the st&ble with great care and tenderness, 
out of regard for his’ past services, thoagh he has been 
useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these antient 
domestits, upon my friend's arrival at his country seat. 
Some of them could not refrain from tears at the sight 
of their old master; every one of them pressed forward 
to do something for him, and seemed discouraged if they 
were not employed. At the same time the good old 
knight, with a mixture of the father and the maste? of 


the family, tempered the inquiries after his own affairs E. 


with several kind questions relating t9 themselves. This 
humanity and good-nature engages everybody to him, so 
that when he is pleasant upon any of them all his family 
are in good-humour, an. none sò much as the person 
whom he diverts himself with: on the contrary, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for, 
a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks of 
all his servants. > g: 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the rést of his fellow-servants, wonderfully desir- 
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3us of pleasing mé because they had often heard their 
master talk of me as of his particulareriend. 

My chief companion, when sir Roger is diverting him- 
self in the woods or*the fields, is a very venerable man, 
who is ever with sir Roger, and héfs lived at his house in 
the nature of a chapldin above thirty years. This gentle- 
man isea person of good sense and some learning, of a 
very regular life and obliging conversation: he heartily 
loves sir Rofer,and knows that he is very niuch in the 
old knight’s esteem, sythat he lives in the family rather 
as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers that my friend 
sir Roger, amidst'all- his good qualities, is something of 
a humourist, and that his virtues as well as imperfections 
are, as it were,etinged by a certain extravagance which 
makes them particularly his, and distinguishes them from 
those of other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally 
very innocent in itself, sb it renders his conversation 
highly agreeable, and more delightful than he same 
degree of sense and virtue would appear in their common 
and ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last 
night, he asked me how T liked the good man whom I have 
just now mentioned? and without staying for my answer 
tof me that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table, for which reason he desired 
a particular friend of his at the university to find him 
out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learning, 

_ of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if 
possible, a man that uiderstood"& little of backgammon, 
My friend, says sir Roger, foufid me out this gentleman, 

a Who, besides the endowments required: of him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though he does ‘not show it. I 

_ have given him the parsonage of the parish, and, because 
T know his value, have settled upon him a good annuity 

for life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He 
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has now been with me thirty years; and though he docs 

not know I have-taken notice of it, has never in all that 

time asked anything of me for himself, though he is 

every day solieiting me for semething in behalf of one or 

another of my tenants, his parishioners. There has not 

been a law-suit, in the parish sinte he has lived among 

them. If any dispute arises, they apply themeelves to 

him for the decision: if they do not acquiesce in his judg- | 

ment, which I think never happened above'once or twice | 

at most,.they appeal to me. AÑ his first settling with : 

me, I made him a present of all the good sermons which 

have been printed in English, and only begged of him 

that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 

the pulpit. Accordingly, he,has digested them into such 
. aseries that they follow one another naturally, and make 

a continued system of practical divinity. 

As sir Roger was going en in his story, the gentleman 
we were talking of came up to us; and upon the knight's 
asking him who preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday 
night) old us the bishop of St. Asaph in the ntorning, 
and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then showed us his 
list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw, with a 
great deal of pleasure, archbishop Tillotson, bishop 
Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several Niv- 
ing authors who have published discourses of practical 
divinity. I no sooner saw this ventrable man in the 
pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend's insisting 
upon. the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
voice; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses he 
pronounced, that I think I never passed my time more to, 
my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this manner is 
like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful 
actor, ‘ 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy 
would follow"this example, and, instead of wasting their 
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_ spirits in laborious compositions of their own, would 
endeavour after a handsome elocutibn, and all those 
other talents that aye proper to enforce what has been 

. penned by greater mastefs, This would not only be 
more easy to themselves, but more edifying to the 
people. n E —Addison, 


BRUNETTA AND PHILLIS: A STORY. (No. 80.) 


In the year 1688, and on the same day in that year, 
were born in Cheapside, London, two femalés of exquisite 
feature and shape; the one we shall call Brunetta, the 
other Phillis. A close intimacy Between their parents 
made each of them the first acquaintance the other knew 
in the world. ‘They played, dressed babies, acted visit- 
ings, learned to dance and måke eurtsies together. They 
were inseparable companions in all the little entertain- 
ments their tender years were eapable of: whichTnnocent 
happiness continued till the beginning of theirfifteenth 
year, when it happened that Mrs. Phillis had a head- 
dress on, which became her so very well, that, instead of 
bejng beheld any more with pleasure for their amity to 
each other, the eyes of the neighbourhood were turned 
to remark them with comparison of their beauty. They 
now no longer enjoyed the ease of mind and pleasing 
indolence in which they were formerly happy, but all 
their words and actions were misinterpreted by each 
other, and every excellence in their speech and behaviour 
was looked upon as an act of emulation to surpass the 

«other. These beginnings of disinelinatión soon improved 
into a formality of behaviour, a general coldness, and, by 
natural steps, into antirreconcileable hatred. 

These two rivals fór the reputation of beauty were, in 
their stature, countenance and mien, so very much alike, 

that, if you were speaking of them in their absence, the 
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words in which you described the one must give you 
some idea of the other. They were hardly distinguish- 
able, you wofild think, when they were apart, though 
extremely different when together. What made their 
enmity the more entertaining to al) the rest of their sex, 
was, that, in detraction from each other, neither could fall 
upon terms which did not hit herself as much’ as her 
adversary.” Their nights grew restless with meditation 
of new dresses to outvie each othey, and inventing. new 
devices to recall admirers, who dbserved the charms of 
the one rather than those of the other, on the last meet- 
ing. Their colours failed at each others appearance, 
flushed with pleasure at the report of a disadvantage, 
and their countenances withéred upon instances of ap- 
*plause. The decencies to which women are obliged made 
these virgins stifle their resentment so far as not to break 
into open violences, while they equally suffered the tor- 
ments of. a regulated anger. Their mothers, as it is usual, 
engaged in the quarrel, and supported the several pre- 
tensions of the daughters with all that ill-chosen sort 
of expense which is common with people of plentiful 
fortunes and mean taste. The girls preceded their 
parents like queens of May, in all the gaudy colors 
imaginable, on every Sunday to church, and were exposed 
to the examination of the audience for superiority of 
beauty. ] 
During this constant struggle, it happened that Phillis 
one day at public prayers smote the heart of a gay West 
Indian, who appeared in all the colours which can affect 
an eye that could not distinguish between being fine and 


tawdry. This American, in a Summer-island suit, was too ` 


shining and too gay to be resisted by Phillis, and too intent 
upon her charms to be diverted by'any of the laboured 
attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta had the 
mortification to see her rival disposed of in a wealthy 
marriage, while she was only addressed to in a manner 
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that showed te was the admiration of all men, but the 
choice of none. Phillis was carried te the habitation of 
her spouse in Barbadoes. Brunetta had ¿he ill-nature 
to inquire for her Wy every opportunity, and had the 
misfortune to hear of her being Attended by numerous 
slaves, fanned into slumbers by successive bands of them, 
and careied from place to place in all the pomp of bar- 
barous magnificence. Brunetta could not endure these 
repeated advices, but employed all her arts and charms 
in laying baits for arly of condition of the same island, 
out of mere ambition to confront her once more before 
she died. t 

She at last suċceeded in her design, and was taken to 
wife by a gentleman whese estate was contiguous to 
that of her enemy’s husband. It would be endless to 
enumerate the many occasions on which these jrreconcil- * 
able beauties laboured to exeel each other; but in process 
of time it happened that ship put into the island con- 
signed to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to give 
her the refusal of all goods for apparel, before Brunetta 
could be alarmed of their arrival. He did so, and Phillis 
was dressed in a few days in a brocade more gorgeous 
and costly than had ever before appeared in that latitude. 
Brunetta languished at the sight, and could by no means 
come up to the bravery of her antagonist. She com- 
municated her afiguish of mind to a faithful friend, who, 
by an interest in the wife of Phillis’s merchant, procured 
a remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took 
pains to appear in all publig places where she was sure 
to meet Brunetta: Brunetta was now prepared for the 
insult, and came to a publie ball in & plain black silk 
mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl, in a petti- 
coat of the same brecade with which Phillis was attired. 
This drew the attention of the whole company; upon 
which the unhappy Phillis swooned away, and was im- 
mediately conveyed to her house, As«scon as she came 
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to herself, she fled from her husband's house, went on 
board a ship in the road, and is now landed in inconsol- 
able despair at Plymouth. — Steele. 
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ON LADIES PAINTING. STORY OF A PICT. 
à (No. 41) " 


Compassion for the gentleman who writes the follow- 
ing letter should not prevail upon me to fall upon the fair 
sex, if it were not that I find they are frequently fairer 
than they ought to be. Such impostures are not to be 
tolerated in civil society; and I think his misfortune 
ought to be made pùblic, as a warning for other men 
always to examine inte wHat ‘they admire, ° 

“Sir, 

“Supposing you to'be a person of general know- 
ledge, I make my application to you on a very particular 
occasion? I have a great mind to be rid of my wife, and 
hope, when you consider my case, you will be of opinion 
I have very just pretensions to a divorce, I am & mere 
man of the town, and have very little improvement but 
what I have got from plays. I remember in the Silent 
Woman, the learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr, Otter (I forget 
which), makes one of the causes of separation to be error 
persone, when a man marries a woman, and finds her not 
to be the same woman whom he intended to marry, but 
another. If that be law, it is, I presume, exactly my 
case. For you are to know, Mr. Spectator, that there 
are women who do not let their husbands see their faces 
until they are married. 

“Not to keep you in suspense, I mean plainly that part 
of the sex who paint. They are seme of them so ex- 
quisitely skilful this way, that, give them but a tolerable 
pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make bosom, 
lips, cheeks, ard eyebrows by their own industry. As 
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for my dear, never man was so enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, ag well as the bright 


jet of her hair; but, to my great astonishmént, I find they 
z were all the effects of art. ° Her skin is so tarnished with 
TE this practice that, when she first wakes in a morning, she 
| i scarce seems young enough to be the mofher of her whom 
i I carried to bed the night before. I shall take the liberty 


to part with her by the first opportunity,, unless her 
father will make her portion suitable to her real, not her 

. assumed countenance“ This I thought fit to let him and 
her know by your means. 


* T am, sir, 


« “Your most obedient humble servant.” 


f | I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of the lady, 
will do for this injured gentleman, but must allow he has 
$ very much justice on his side. I have indeed verydong 
4 observed this evil, and distinguished those of otl women 
who Wear their own, from those in borrowed complexions, 
ji by the Picts and the British. There does not need any 
} great discernment to judge which are which, The British 
ve a lively animated aspect; the Picts, though never 

so beautiful, have dead uninformed countenances. The 
muscles-of a real face sometimes swell with soft passion, 
sudden surprise, ånd are flushed with agreeable confusions, 
according as the objects before them, or the ideas pre- 
sented to them, affect their imagination. But the Picts 
behold all things with the same air, whether they are 
jovial or sad; the same fixed insensibility appears upon 

e all occasions. A Pict, though she takes all that pains to 
invite the approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them at 

a certain distance; atsigh in a languishing lover, if fetched 
too near her, would dissolve a feature; and a kiss snatched 
by a forward one, might transfer the complexion of the 
mistress to the admirer. It is hard to speak of these false 
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fair ones without saying something uncomplaisant: but 
I would only recoriménd to them to consider how they 
like coming isto a room new painted; they may assure 
themselves the near approach’ of a lady who uses this 
practice is much more offensive. 3 

Will Honeycomb told us one day an adventure he once 
had with a Pict. The lady had wit, as well as bexuty, at 
will, and made it her business to gain hearts, for no other 
reason but to rally the torments of her lovers, She 
would make great advances to engnare men, but without 
any manner of scruple break off when there was no pro- 
vocation. Her illnature and vanity made my friend 
very easily proof against the charms of her wit and 
conversation; but her beanteous form, instead of being 
blemished by her falsehood and inconstahey, every day 
increased upon him, and she had new attractions every 
time he saw her. When she observed Will irrevocably 
her slave, she began to use him as such, and, after many 
steps towards such a cruelty, she at last utterly banished 
him. The unhappy lover strove in vain, by servile 
epistles, to revoke his doom; till at length he was forced 
to the last refuge, a round sum of money to her maid. 
This corrupt attendant placed him early in the morni 
behind the hangings in her mistress’s dressing-room. H 
stood very conveniently to observe without being seen. 
The Pict begins the face she designs to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protest she had worked a full half. 
hour before he knew her to be the same woman, As 
soon as he saw the dawn of that complexion for which 


he had so long languished, he thought fit to break from 


his concealment, repeating that of Cowley: 


“Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill; * 
"Tis like the pois’ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill,” 


The Pict stood before him in the utmost confusion, with 
p] 
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the prettiest smirk imaginable on the finished side of her 
À face, pale as ashes on the other. Honeycomb seized all 
i her gally-pots and washes, and carried off his handker- 


i chief full of brushes, scraps of Spanish wool, and phials 
of unguents. The ledy went into the country, the lover 
was cured. . —Addison. 


i: INKLE AND YARICO: A STORY. (No. 11.) 


js Arietta is visited by all persons of both sexes, who 

have any pretence to wit and gallantry. "She is in that 

time of life which is neither affected with the follies of 

youth, or infirmities of age; and, her conversation is so 

mixed with gdyety and prudence, that she is agreeable, 
both to the old and the young. e 

I made hera visit this afternoon, having been formerly 

introduced to the honour of her acquaintance by my 

friend Will Honeycomb, who has prevailed upon her to 

admit me sometimes into her assembly, as a civil inoffen- 

sive man. I found her accompanied with one person only, à 

common-place talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and 

after a very slight civility sat down again; then, turning 

to Arietta, pursued his discourse, which I found was upon 

the old topic of, constancy in love. He went on with 

¥ great facility in repeating what he talks every day of his 

life; and with the ornaments of insignificant laughs and 

gestures, enforced his arguments by quotations out of 

plays and songs, which allude to the perjuries of the 

fair, and the general levity of women. Methought he 

€ strove to shine more than ordinarily in his talkative 

way, that he might insult my silence, and distinguish 

` himself before a woman of Arietta's taste and under- 

standing. She had Often an inclination to interrupt him, 

but could find no opportunity, till the, larum ceased of 


1 The story is founded on a fact in Lignon’s Account of Barbadoes. 
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itself, which it did not till he had repeated and murdered 
the celebrated story’ of the Ephesian matron. 

When she Rad a little recovered herself from the 
Serious anger she was in, she replied in the following 
manner:— ; p 

I was the other day amusing myself with Lignon's + 
Account of Barbadoes; and, in answer to your well- 
wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon my Bis 
memory) out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth 
page, the history of Inkle and Yarico. i A 

Mr. Thomas Inkle of London, aged twenty years, i 
embarked in the Downs on the good ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 16th of June, 
1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandise. Our adventurer was the third son of an 
eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to instil 
into his mind an carly love” of gain, by making him a 
perfach master of numbers, and consequently giving him 
a quick view of loss and advantage, and preventing the 
natural impulses of his passion, by prepossession towards 
his interests. With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had 
& person every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his 
countenance, strength in his limbs, with ringlets of fair 
hair loosely flowing on his shoulders. Tt happened, in 
the course of his voyage, that the Achilles, in some 
distress, put into a ereek on the main of America, in 
search of provisions. The youth, who is the hero of my 
story, among others, went on shore on this occasion. 
From their first landing they were observed by a party 
of Indians, who hid themselves in the woods for that 
purpose. The English unadvisedly marched a great » 
distance from the shore, into the country, and were inter- 
cepted by the natives, who slew the-greatest number of 
them. Our adventurer escaped among others by flying 
into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and path- 
less part of the wood, he threw himself, tired and breath- 
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"less, on a litfle hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from 
a thicket behind him. After theefirst surprise, they 
appeared mutually agreeable to each ether. If the 
European was higlfly charmed with the limbs, features, 
and wild graces of the Amerifan, the American was 
no less taken with the dress, complexion, and shape 
of an @uropean covered from head to foot. The Indian 
grew immediately enamoured of him, and consequently 
solieitous for his preservation. She therefore conveyed 
him to a cave, wherfe*she gave him a delicio¥s repast of 
fruits, and led him to a stream to slake his thirst. In 
the midst of these good offices, she would sometimes play 
with his hair, and delight in the opposition of its colour 
to that of her fingers. She, was, it seems, à person of 
distinction; for she every day cafne to him in a different 
dress of the most beautiful shells, bugles, and beads. 
She likewise brought him at great many spoils, which her 
other lovers had presented to her, so that his cayg.was 
richly adorned with all the spotted skins of bé Sts, and 
most? parti-coloured feathers of fowls which that world 
afforded. To make his confinement more tolerable, she 
would carry him in the dusk of the evening, or by the 
favour of moon-light, to unfrequented groves and soli- 
tides, and show him where to lie down in safety, and 
sleep amidst the falls of waters and melody of nightin- 
gales. These idvers lived thus for several months, when - 


to the ship's crew of his county; 
badoes. When a vessel from the 3 
island, it seems the planters « X woo the s Org V. 
where there is an immediate miiket/ofvthe Indians pík | 
other slaves, as with us of hors x : E | į 

To be short, Mr. Thomas Ink iow coming into Eys // 
lish territories, began seriously t) i 
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time, and to weigh with himself how many Ways’ interest 
of his money he had lost during his stay with Yarico. 
This thought made the young man pensive, and careful 
what account he should be able to give his friends of his 
voyage. Upon which? consideration the prudent and 
frugal young man sold Yarico to a Barbadian merchant. 

I was so touched with this story (which I thinlg should 
be always a counterpart. to the Ephesian matron) that I 
left the room with tears in my eyes, which a woman of 
Arietta's good sense did, I am sure, take for greater 
applause than any compliments I could make her, 

> - —Steele, 
A COM 
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ON OMENS. (No v). ° 


Going yesterday to dine with an: old ‘acquaintance, T 
badhe misfortune to find hif whole family very much 
dejéetéu^ Upon asking him the oceasion-of it, he told 
me that his wife had dreamt a Strange dream .the*hight 
before, which they were afraid portended some mis- 
fortune to themselves or to their children. At her 
coming into the room, I observed a settled melancholy 
in her countenance, which I should have been troubléd 
for had I not heard from whence it proceeded. We were 
no sooner sat down, but after having l&oked upon me a 
little while, * My dear” (says she, turning to her husband), 
“you may now see the Stranger that was in the candle 
last night.” Soon after this, as they began to talk of 
family affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the table 
told her that he was going into join-hand on Thursday. 
“Thursday!” (says she). “Ni o, child, if it please God, you 
shall not begin upon Childermas-day; tell your writing- 
master that Friday will be soon enough.” I-was reflect- 
ing with myself on thé oddness of "her fancy, and 


* wondering thet anybody would establish it as a rule to 
: * 
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lose a day ir every week. In the midst of these my 
musings, she desired me to reach hey a little salt upon 
the point of my knife, which I did in such a trepidation 
and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by the way; 
at which she immediately startled, and said it fell towards 
her. Upon this I lodked very blank; and, observing the 
concern, of the whole table, began to ‘consider myself, 
with some confusion, as a person that had brought a 
disaster upon the family. ‘The lady, however; recovering 
herself after a littleespace, said to her husbagd, with a 
sigh, “My dear; misfortunes never come single”. My 
friend, I found, acted but an under-part at,his table, and, 
being a man of more good-nature than understanding, 
thinks hiniself obliged to fall in sith all the passions 
j and humours of his yoke-fellow. ‘Do not you remember, 
child,” says she,'*that the pigeon-house fell the very 
afternoon that our careless wench spilt the salt upon the 
table?" “Yes,” says he, “my dear, and the next ost 
brought us an account of the battle of Almanza’ The 
readex may guess at the figure I made after having done 
all this mischief. I despatched my dinner as soon as I 
could with my usual taciturnity; when, to my utter 
confusion, the lady seeing me quitting my knife and 
fok, and laying them across one another upon my plate, 
desired me that I would humour her so far as to take 
them out of thet figure and place them side by side. 
What the absurdity was that I had committed I did not 
know, but I suppose that there was some traditionary 
superstition in it; and therefore, in obedience to the lady 
of the house, I disposed of my knife and fork in two 
parallel lines, which is. the figure I shall always lay 
them in for the future, though 1 do not know any reason 

- for it. ; P 
! Tt is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she regarded me » 
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as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfottunate aspect. 
For which reasom I took my leave immediately after 
dinner, and withdrew to my lodgings: Upon my return 
home, I fell into a profound contemplation on the evils 
that attend these supbrstitious follies of mankind; how 
they subject us to imaginary afflictions, and additional 
sorrows that do not properly come within our loh As if 
the natural calamities of life was not sufficient for it, 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into mis- 
fortunes, and suffer as much fron? trifling accidents as 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a star 
spoil a night's rest, and have seen a man in love grow 
pale and lose his appetite upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought. A sereech?owl at, midnight has alarmed a 
family more than a band.of robbers; nay, the voice of a 
“cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring of a 
lion, There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognosties. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, 
shoot up into prodigies, i 9 
An old maid that is troubled with the vapours pro- 
duces infinite disturbances of this kind among her friends 
and neighbours I know a maiden aunt of a great 
family who is one of these antiquated Sybils, that fofe- 
bodes and prophesies from one end of the year to the 
other. She is always seeing apparitivns, and hearing 
death-watches; and was the other day almost frightened 
out of her wits by the great house-dog, that howled in 
the stable at a time whey she lay ill of the toothache. 
Such an extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes of 
people not only in impertinent terrors, but in super- 
numerary duties of life, and arises from that fear and 
ignorance which are natural to the soul of man. The 
horror with which we entertain the thoughts of death 
(or indeed of any future evil), and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fill à melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
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prehensions dnd suspicions, and consequently dispose it 
to the observation of such groundlesseprodigies and pre- 
dictions, For, as it is the chief concern of wise men to 
retrench the evils of fife by the reasonings of philosophy, 
it is the employment of fools to ‘multiply them by the 
sentiments of superstition. 2 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
should inform me truly of everything that can befall me. 
I would not anticipate the relish of any happiness, nor 


feel the weight of any misery, before it actually arrives.. 


I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors pf mind, and that is, 
by securing to myself theefriendship and protection of 
that Being who disposes of events? and governs futurity. 
He sees, at one view, the whole thread of my existence, 
not only that part of it which I have already passed 
through, but that which runs forward into all the denths 
of eternity. When I lay me down to sleep, I cófnmend 
myself to-his care: when I awake, I give myself up to 
his direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I 
will look up to him for help, and question not but that 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Tifough I know neither the time nor the manner of 
the death I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about 
it; because I am Sure that he knows them both, and that 


he will not fail to comfort and support me under them. 
—Addison, 
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FREEZING OF WORDS IN NOVA ZEMBLA. 
(No. 254.) 


There are no books that I more delight in than in 
travels, especially those that describe remote countries, 
and give the writer an opportunity of showing his parts, 
without incurring any danger of being “examined or 

(21448) 
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contradicted, Among all the authors of this kind, out 
renowned countryman sir John Mandeville has distin- 
guished himself by the copiousness of his invention, and 
the greatness of his genius. Fhe second to sir John I 
take to have been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a person of 
infinite adventure and unbounded imagination. One 
reads the voyages of these two great wits with as much 
astonishment as the travels of Ulysses in. Homer, or of 
the Redeross Knight in Spenser. ‘All is enchanted ground 
and fairylind. , 

I have got into my hands, by great chance, several 
manuscripts cf these two eminent authors, which are 
filled with greater wonders than any of those they have 
communicated to the^publie;,and indeed, were they not 
80 well attested, woul appear altogether improbable. I 

^am apt to think the ingenious authors did not publish 
them with the rest of their works, lest; they should pass 
for,fictions or fables; a cautibn not unnecessary, when 
the réputation of their veraeity was not yet established 
in the world. But as this reason has now no farther 
weight, I shall make the public a present of these curious 
pieces, at such times as I shall find myself unprovided 
with other subjects. ! 

The present paper I intend to fill with an extract of 
sir John’s journal, in which that learned and worthy 
knight gives an account of the freezing and thawing of 
several short speeches which he made in the territories 
of Nova Zembla. I need not inform my reader that the 
author of Hudibras alludes to this strange quality in that 
cold climate, when, speaking of abstracted notions clothed 
in a visible shape, he adds that apt simile, , 


Like words congeal’d in northern air 
5 
Not to keep my reader any longer in suspense, the 


relation, put into modern language, is as follows: 
“We were soparated by a storm in the latitude of 
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seventy-three, insomuch that only the ship which I was 
in, with a Dutch and French vessel, got safe into a creek 
of Nova Zembla. We landed in order to refit our vessels, 
and store ourselvesewith provisions. The crew of each 
vessel made themselves a cabin of turf and wood, at some 
distance from each dther, to fence themselves against the 
inclemencies of the weather, which w&s severe beyond 
imagination, We soon observed that in talking to one 
another we lost several of our words, and cold not hear 
one another at abowe two yards’ distance, angl. that too 
when we sat very near the fire. After much perplexity, 
T found that our words froze in the air before they could 
reach the ears of the persons to whom they were spoken, - 
I was soon confirmed in the conjefture, when, upon the 
increase of the cold, the Whote eempany grew dumb, or 
rather deaf; for every man was sensible, as we. after- * 
wards found, that he spoke. as well as ever; but the 
sounds no sooner took airethan they were condensed and 
“lost, It was now a miserable spectacle to see us s3ttling 
and gaping at one another;every man talking, and no 
man heard. One might observe a seaman, that could 
hail a ship at a league's distance, beckoning with his 
hand, straining his lungs, and tearing his throat—but all 
im vain. 
Nee vox nec verba sequuntur, 
z —Ovid. 


Nor voice nor words ensu'd. 
—R. Wynne. 


* We continued hére three weeks in this dismal plight. 
At length, upon 4 turn of wind, the air about, us began 
to thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled with a dry 
clattering sound, which I afterwards found to be the 
crackling of consongnts that broke above our heads, and 
^ were often mixed with a gentle hissing, whieh I imputed 
to the letter S, that occurs so frequently in the English 
tongue. I soon after felt a breeze of whispers rushing 
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by my ear; for those, being of a soft and gentle substance; 
immediately liquefied in the warm wind that blew across 
our cabin. These were soon followed by syllables and 
short words, and at length by entire sentences, that 
melted sooner or latem as they were more or less con- 
gealed; so that we now heard everything that had been 
spoken during tle whole three weeks that we hgd been 
silent, if I may use that expression. It was now very 
early in thé morning; and yet, to my surprise, I heard 
somebody gay, sir John, it is midnight, and time for the 
ship’s crew to go to bed. This I knew to be the pilot’s 
voice; and, upon recollecting myself, I concluded that he 
had spoken these words to me some days before, though 
F could not hear them until the present thaw. My reader 
will easily imagine how the whole crew wis amazed to 

"hear every man talking, and see no man open his mouth. 
In the midst of this great surprise we were all in, we 
heard a volley of oaths and turses, lasting for a long 
whi eand uttered in a very hoarse voice, which I knew 
belonged to the boatswain; who was a very choleric 
fellow, and had taken his opportunity of cursing and 
swearing at me when he thought I could not hear him; 
for I had several times given him the strappado on that 
account, as I did not fail to repeat it, for these his pious 
soliloquies, when I got him on ship-board. 

*I must not omit the names of seweral beauties in 
Wapping, which were heard every now and then, in the 
midst of a long sigh that accompanied them; as, Dear 
Kate! Pretty Mrs. Peggy! When shall I see my Sue 
again? This furnished us "with a great deal of mirth in 
our return to England. 

* When this confusion of voices was pretty well over, 
though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as fearing I 
should not be heard, I proposed a.visit to the Dutch 
cabin, which lay about a mile further up in the country. 
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My crew were extremely rejoiced to find they had again 


recovered their hearing; though every man uttered his 
voice with the samg apprehensions that I had done, 


Et timide verba intermissa retentat. 
—Ovid. Met., lib. i. ver. 747. 


e 
e And try’d his tongue, his silence softly broke. 
—Dryden. 
E 


“At about half a mile's distance from oup cabin, we 
heard the groanings of a bear, which at first startled us; 
but upon inquiry, we were informed by some of our com- 
pany that he was dead, and now lay in salt, having been 
killed upon that very spot about‘a fortnight before, in 
the time of «the frost. Not far from the same place we 
were likewise entertained with some posthumous snarls: 
and barkings of a fox. A ; 

“We at length arrivedeat thé little Dutch settlement; 
and, upon entering the room, found it filled with sighs 
that gmelt of brandy, and several other unsavoury sounds, 
that were altogether inarticulate. My valet, who was an 
Trishman, fell into so great a rage at what he heard, that 
he drew his sword; but not knowing where to lay the 
blame, he put it up again. We were stunned with these 
confused noises, but did not hear a single word until 
about half an hour after; which I ascribed to the harsh 
and obdurate sounds of that language, which wanted 
more time than ours to melt, and become audible. 

* After having here met with a very hearty welcome, 
we went to the cabin of the French, who, to make amends 
for their three weeks’ silence, were talking and disputing 
with greater rapidity and confusion than I ever heard in 


. an assembly even of that nation. Their language, as I 


found, upon the first giving of the weather, fell asunder 
and dissolved. I was here convinced of an error into 
which I had before fallen; for I fancied, that for the 
freezing of the sound, it was necessary for it to be 
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wrapped up, and, as it were, preserved in breath; but I 
found my mistake when I heard the sound of a kit play- 
ing a minuet over our heads. I asked the oceasion of it; 
upon which one of the: company told me, it would play 
there above a week longer, if the thaw continued: For, 
says he, finding ourselves bereft of speech, we prevailed 
. upon one of the company, who had his musical instru- 
merit about him, to play to us from morning to night; 
all which time we employed in daneing, in order to dis- 
sipate our chagrin, et tuer le temps.” 
Here sir John gives very good philosophical reasons 


why the kit could not be heard during the frost; but, as - 


‘they are something prolix, I pass them over in silence, 
and shall only observe, that the honourableauthor seems, 
"by his quotations, to have been well versed in the antient 
poets; which perhaps raised his fancy above the ordinary 
pitch of historians, and very "much contributed to the 
embellishments of his writings. —Addison and Steele. 
: do 


THE EXERCISE OF THE FAN. (No. 102.) 


Ido not know whether to call the following letter*& 
satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their several 
fantastical accomplishments, or what other title to give 


it; but as it is I shall communicate it to the publie. It- 


will sufficiently explain its own intentions, so that I shall 
give it my reader at length, without either preface or 
_ postseript. 

* Mr. Spectator? * 
“Women are armed with fans as men 
with swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them. To the end, therefore, that ladies may be entire 
mistresses of the weapon which they bear, I have erected 
an academy for the training up of young women in the 
exercise of the Fan, according to the most fashionable 
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* 

airs and motions that are now practised at court. The 
ladies who carry fans under me afe drawn up twice 
a-day in my great hall, where they are instructed in the 
use of their arms, and exfreised by the following words 
of command: . ^ 

“Handle your fans, e 

LJ “Unfurl your fans, 

“Discharge your fans, 

“Ground your fans, i: « 

“ Recover your fans, ` 

* “Flutter your fans. 

“By the right observation of these few'plain words of 
command, a Woman of tolerable genius, who will apply 
herself diligently to her exeroise for the space of but one 
half-year, shall be able to give her fan all the graces that, 
can possibly enter into that little modish maclfine. 

“But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of this exercise, I beg leave to . 
explajn it to them in all its parts. When my female 
regiment is drawn up in array, with every one her 
weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to ‘handle 
their fans’, each of them shakes her fan at me with a 
sguile, then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon the 
shoulder, then presses her lips with the extremity of her 
fan, then lets her arms fall in an easy motion, and stands 
in a readiness to receive the next word of command. All 
this is done with a close fan, and is generally learned in 
the first week. 

“Phe next motion is that of tunfurling the fan’, in which 
are comprehended several little flirts and vibrations, as 

* also gradual and deliberate openings, with many voluntary 
fallings asunder in the fan itself, that are seldom learned 
under a month's practice. This part of the exercise 
pleases the spectators more than any other, as it discovers 
‘on a sudden an infinite number of Cupids, garlands, 
altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable 
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figures, that display themselves to view, whilst every one 
in the regiment hoids a picture in her hand. 

“Upon my $iving the word to ‘discharge their fans’, 
they give one general crack,>that"may be heard at a 
considerable distance when the wind sits fair. This is 
one of the most difficult parts of the exercise; but I have 
several ladies with me, who at their first entrance could 
not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
end’ of a room, who can now discharge a fan in such a 
manner that it shall make a report like a pocket-pistol. 
I have likewise taken care (in order to hinder young 
women from letting off their fans in wrong places, or 
unsuitable occasions), to show upon what subject the 
crack of a fan may come in properly. I have likewise 

, invented a fan with which a girl of sixteen, by the help 
of a little wind, which is inelosed about one of the largest 
sticks, can make as loud a erück as a woman of fifty with 
an ordinary fan. 

“When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command in course is to ‘ground their fans’. This teaches 
a lady to quit her fan gracefully, when she throws it 
aside in order to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curl 
of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply herself- to any 
other matter of importance. This part of the exercise, 
as it only consists of tossing a fan with an air upon a 
long table (which stands by for that purpose), may be 
learned in two days’ time as well as in a twelvemonth. 

“When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I gene- 
rally let them walk about the room for some time; when, 
on a sudden (like ladies that look upon their watches 
after a long visit); they all of them hasten to their arms, 
catch them up in a hurry, and place themselves in their 
proper stations upon my calling out *Recover your fans’. 
This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided a woman 
applies her thoughts to it. 

‘The ‘fluttering of the fan’ is the last, and indeed the 
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masterpiece of the whole exercise; but if a lady does not 
misspend her time, she may make herstlf mistress of it in 
three months. I generally lay aside the Mlog-days, and 
the hot time of the stmmes, for the teaching this part of 
the exercise; for, asesoon as ever’ I pronounce ‘Flutter 
your fans’, the place is filled with so: many zephyrs and 
gentle Breezes, as are very refreshing in that season of 
the year, though they might be dangerous to,ladies of a 
tender constitution in any other. 
“There is an infinite variety of motions tó be made 
use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, the timorous flutter,‘ the confused 
flutter, the merry flutter, and the gmorous flutter. Not 
to be tedious there is scatce,any emotion in the mind 
which does not produce a suitable agitation in the fan; , 
insomuch that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, 
I know very well whether,slfe laughs, frowns, or blushes. 
I have seen a fan so very angry, that it would have heen 
dangerous for the absent lover who provoked it to have 
come within the wind of it; and at other times so very 
languishing, that I have been glad, for the lady’s sake, 
the lover was at a sufficient distance from it. I need not 
aqd, that a fan is either a prude or a coquette, according 
to the nature of the person who bears it. To conclude 
my letter, I must acquaint you that I have, from my own 
observations, compiled a little treatise for the use of my 
scholars, intitled ‘The Passions of the Fan’; which I 
will communicate to you, if you think it may be of use 
to the public. I shall have a general review on Thursday 


4— next; to which you shall be very weleome if you will 


© honour it with your presence. 
: “I am, ete. 


«pg—I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 


gallanting a fan. ; 
«N;B.—I have several little plain fans made for this 
use, to avoid expense.” —Addison, 
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ON INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. (No, 120) | 
J 


My friend sir Roger is verp often merry with me upon 
my, passing so much of my time among his poultry. He 
has caught me twice or thrice looking after a bird’s nest, 
and several times sitting an hour or two together near a 
hen and chickens. He tells me he believes I am personally 
aequainted with every fowl about his house; calls such 
a particuiar cock my favourite; and frequently complains 
that his ducks and geese have more of my company than 
himself, "3 Ne 

I must confess Isam infinitely delighted with those 


‘speculations of nature which-are to be madg in a country 


life; and as my reading has very much lain among books 
of natural history, I cannot forbear recollecting upon this 
occasion the several remarks, which I have met with in 
aushors, and comparing them with what falls under my 
own observation; the arguments for Providence drawn 
from’ the natural history of animals being in my opinion 
demonstrative. 2 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the legst 
turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that par- 
ticular animal's way of life than any otliér cast or texture 
of them would have been. : É 

lt is astonishing to consider the different degrees of 
care that descend from the parent to the young, so far as 
is absolutely necessary for the leaving a posterity. Some 
creatures cast their eggs as chance direets them, and 
think of them no further; as insects and several kinds of 


` fish, Others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to 


deposit them in, and there leave them; as the serpent, 
the crocodile, and the ostrich; others hatch their eggs, 
and tend the birth until-it is able to shift for itself. 
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What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particulay plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all the same species to 
work after the same methód? It cannot be imitation: 
for, though you hatch*a crow under a hen, and never let 
it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it makes 
shall be the same, to the laying of a stick, with all the 
other nests of the same species. ` It cannot be reason; for, 
were animals endued with it to as great a degree as man, 
their buildings would be as different as ours, according to 
the different conveniences that they would propose to 
themselves. 


Ts it not remarkable, that the samé temper of weather, , 


which raises this genial warinth in animals, should cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with grass, for their 
_ security and concealment, and produce such‘ infinite 
swarms of insects for the support. and sustenance of their 
respective broods? t 

Ts itanot wonderful, that the love of the parent should 
be so violent while it lasts,and that it should last no longer 
than is necessary for the preservation of the young? 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes is 
mich more violent and intense than in rational creatures, 
Providence has taken care that it should be no longer 
troublesome to the parent than it is useful to the young; 
for, as soon as the wants of the latter cease, the mother 

- withdraws her fondness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves; and, what is a ver remarkable circumstance 
in this part of instinct, we find that the love of the parent 

emay be lengthened .out beyond its ugual time, if the 
preservation of the species requires if; as we may see in 
birds, that drive awgy their young as soon as they are 
able to get, their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are Hed to the nest, or confined within a cage, or 
by any other means appear to be out of, condition of 
supplying their own necessities. ` 
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This natural love is not obseryed in animals to ascend 
from the young tò the parent, which is not at all necessary 
for the contihuance of the Species: nor indeed in reason- 

` able creatures does it rise in any proportion, as it spreads 
itself downwards; fér, in all family affection, we find 
protection granted and favours bestowed are greater 
motives to love and tenderness than safety, bënefits, or 
life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing for 
the reasoh of animals, and telling'us it is only our pride 
and prejudices that will not allow them the use of that 
faculty. ? 

Reason shows itsolf in all occurrences of life; whereas 

"the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but in what 


ance of its species. Animals in their generation are wiser 


With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturb- 
ance! When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that 
she can cover them, what care does she take in turning 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth! When she leaves them, to provide for her neces- 
Sary sustenance, how punetually does she return before 
they have time to cool and become ineapable o£ producing 
an animal! In the summer you see her giving herself 
greater freedoms,and quitting her care for above two hours? 
together; but in winter, when the rigour of the season 
would chill the principles of life, ahd destroy the young 
one, she grows more assiduous in her attendance, and 
stays away but half the time. When the birth approaches, 
with how much nicety and attention does she help the 


J 
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LI 
chick to breakeits prison! not to take notice of her cover- 
ing it from the injuries of the weather, providing it 
proper nourishment, and teaching it to helpfitself; not to 
mention her forsaking the nest, if after the usual time of 
reckoning the young one does not make its appearance. 
A chemical operation ould not be followed with greater 
art or diligence than is seen in the hatcKing of a chick; 
Fi though there are many other birds that show an infinitely 
greater sagacity in all the forementioned partifulars. « 
But at the same time the hen, that has all thig seeming 


i ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely necessary for the 
t propagation of the species), considered in ofher respects, 
; is without the least glimmerings of thought or common 
3 sense. She mistakes a piece of chülk for an egg, and e 


sits upon it in&hesame manner’ Ske is insensible of any 
j inerease or diminution in the number of those ghe lays. 
She does not distinguish between her own and those of 
another species; and, when ‘the birth appears of never so 
different a bird, will cherish it for her own. In all thé&e 
circumstances, which do not éarry an immediate regard 
to the subsistence of herself or her species, she is a very 
: idiot. 
i There is not, in my opinion, anything more mysterious 
| . in Zature than this instinct in animals, which thus rises 
| above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. It cannot 
be accounted for by any properties in matter, and at the 
same time works after so odd a manner, that: one cannot 
think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For my 
own part, I look upon it as upgn the principle of gravi- 
„tation in bodies, which is not to be explained by any 
known qualities inherent in the bodies. themselves, nor 
from any laws of mechanism,—but, according to the bést 
notions of the greatest philosophers, is an immediate im- 
pression from the first mover, and the divine energy 
acting in the creatures, —Addison. 
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PARTY-PATCHING. (No. 81.) 


About the middle of last winter I went to see an opera, 
in the Haymarket, where I eould not but take notice of 
two parties of very fine women that had placed them- 
selves in the opposite side-boxes, and seemed drawn up 
in a kind of battle-array one against another. After a 
skort survey of them, I found "they were patched dif- 
ferently; the faces on one hand being spotted on the 
right side of the forehead, and those upon the other on 
the left. I, quickly perceived that they cast hostile 
glances upon one another; and that their patches were 


»placed in those different situations, as party-signals to 


distinguish friends fzom*foes. In the iniddle-boxes, be- 
tween these two opposite bodies, were several ladies who 
patehed indifferently on both sides of their faces, and 
seemed to sit there with no*other intention but to see 
the opera. Upon inquiry, I found that the body of 
Amazons on my right hand were whigs, and those on 
my left tories, and that those who had placed themselves 
in the middle-boxes were a neutral party, whose faces 
had not yet declared themselves. These last, however, 
as I afterwards found, diminished daily, and took their 
party with one side or the other; insomuch that I ob- 
served in several of them, the patches, syhieh were before 
dispersed equally are now ail gone over to the whig 
or tory side of the face. The censorious say that the 
men, whose hearts are aimed at, are very often the occa- 
sions that one part of the face is thus dishonoured, and 
lies under a disgrace, while the other is so much set off. 
and adorned by the owner; and that the patehes turn to 
the right or to the left, according to the principles of the 
man who is most in favour. But, whatever may be the 
motives of a few fantastical coquettes, who do not pateh 
for the publie good so much as for their own private 
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advantage, it ¢s certain that there are several women of 
honour who patch out of principle, and wifh an eye to 
the interest of their country. Nay, I am formed that 
some of them adhere«so steadfastly to their party, and 
are so far from sacrificing their zeal for the public for 
their passion for any particular person, that in a late 


draught of marriage articles a lady has ‘stipulated with: 


her husband, that, whatever his opinions are, she shall 
be at liberty to pateh on which side she pleases, e 
I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous whig 


"partisan, has most unfortünately a very beautiful mole 


on the tory part of her forehead; which being very con- 
spicuous, has occasioned many mistakes, and given a 
handle to her enemies to migrepreseft her face, as though * 
it had revoltetl from the whig interest, But, whatever 


` this natural patch may seem to intimate, it is well known 


that her notions of government are still the same, This 
unlucky mole, however, has‘misled several coxeombs, and, 
like the hanging out of -false:colours, made some of them 
converse with Rosalinda in what they thought the spirit 
of her party, when on a sudden she has given them an 
unexpeeted fire, that has sunk them all at onee. If 
Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as 
unfiappy in a pimple, which forces her, against her in- 
clinations, to patch on the whig side. 

I am told thatymany virtuous matrons, who formerly 
have been taught to believe that this artificial spotting 
of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled, by a zeal 
for their cause, to what they equld not be prompted by a 
concern for their beauty. This way of declaring war 
upon one another puts me in mind of wkat is reported of 


. the tigress, that several spots rise in her skin when she 


is angry, or, as Mre Cowley has imitated the Latin 
verses, : 


She swells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every tide. 
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When I was in the theatre the time above mentionéd, 
I had the cyriosi£y to count the patches on both sides, 
and found di tory patches to be about twenty stronger 
than the whig; but to make, amends for this small in- 
equality, I the next morning found the whole puppet- 
show filled with faces spotted after the whiggish manner, 
Whether or no*the ladies had retreated hither,in order 
to rally their forces I cannot tell; but the next night 
they came in so great a body to the opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. > 

This account of party-patching will, I am afraid, 
appear imprcbable to those who live at a distance from 
the fashionable world; but, as it is a distinction of a 
"very singular nature, and what perhaps may never meet 
with a parallel, I think'I should not have discharged 
the office, of a faithful SPECTATOR, had not I recorded it. 

I have, in former Papers, endeavoured to expose this 
party-rage in women, as it ohly serves to aggravate the 
hatreds and animosities that reign among men, and in a 
great measure deprives tle fair sex of those Peculiar 
charms with which nature has endowed them. 

Party-rage is in its nature a male Vice, and made up 
of many angry and cruel passions that are altogether 
repugnant to the softness, the modesty, and those otier 
endearing qualities which are natural to the fair sex. 
Women are formed to temper mankind; and soothe them 
into tenderness and compassion; not to set an edge upon 
their minds, and blow up in them those passions which 
are too apt to rise of their own accord. When I have 
Seen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies and invectives, 
what would I not have given to have stopped it? How, 
T have been troubled to see some of the finest features in 
the world grow pale, and tremble with party-rage! 
Camilla is one of the greatest beauties in the British 
nation, and yet values herself more upon being the virago 
of one party;than upon being the toast of both. The 
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dear creature, about a week ago, encountered the fierce 
and beautiful Penthesilea across a tet-tab]o; but in the 
height of her anger, as her hand chanced/to shake with 
the earnestness of the digpute, she scalded her fingers, 
and spilt a dish of tea upon her petticoat. Had not this 
accident broke off the debate, nobody knows where it 
would have ended. : 

There is one consideration whieh I would earnestly 
recommend to all my female readers, and which I Kope 
will have some weight with them. In short it is this, 
that there is nothing so bad for the face as party zeal. 
It gives an ill-natured cast to the eye, anda disagreeable 
sourness to the look; besides that jt makes the lines too 
strong, and flushes them worse than brandy. I havé 
seen a womah's face break out in*heats, as she has been 
talking against a great lord, whom she had never seen ~ 
in her life; and indeed I rever knew a party-woman 
that kept her beauty for a‘twelvemonth. I would there- 
fore advise all my female readers, as they value their 
complexions, to let alone afl disputes of this nature; 
though, at the same time, I would give free liberty to all 

-Superannuated motherly partisans to be as violent as 
they please, since there will be no danger either of their 
spoiling their faces, or of their gaining converts. For my 
own part, I think a man makes a despicable and odious 

j figure that is véolent in a party; but a woman is too 

f sincere to mitigate the fury of her principles with discre- 

{ tion, and to act with that temper and reservedness which 

. are requisite in our sex. When this unnatural zeal gets 

into them, it throws them into ten thousand heats and 

cextravagancies; their generous souls set no bounds to 
their love or their hatred; and whether a whig or tory, 
a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-show, be the 
object of it, the passion, while it reigns, engrosses the 
whole woman. — Addison. 
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» 
ON FEMALE HEAD-DRESSES. (No. 98.) 


There is not so variable a thing 3n nature as a lady's 
head-dress, Within my own memory, I have known it 
rise and fall above thirty degrees. ‘About ten years ago 
it shot up to a°very great height, insomuch that the 
female part of our species were much taller than the 
mer ‘The women were of such an enormous stature, 
that “we appeared as grasshoppers before them”, At 
present the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed and 
shrunk into a race of beauties that seems almost another 
species. I remember several ladies who were once very 
near seven foot high?that at, present want some inches 
of five. How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
"learn; whether the whole sex be at present under any 
penance which we know ngthing of, or whether they 
haye east their head-dresses, iñ order to surprise us with- 
something in that kind which shall be entirely new; or 
whether some of the tallest òf the sex, being too cunning 
for the rest, have contrived this method to make them- 
selves appear sizeable, is still a secret; though I find 
most are of opinion that they are at present like trees 
new lopped and pruned, that will certainly sprout wp 
and flourish with greater heads than before, For my 
own part, as-I do not love to be insulted, by women who 
are taller than myself, I admire the sex much more in 
their present humiliation, which has reduced them to 
their natural dimensions, shan when they had extended 
their persons, and lengthened themselves out-into for- 
midable and gigentie figures, I am not for adding to 
the beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising any 


1 This refers to the commode (called by the Frenth fontange), a kind of head- 
dress worn by the ladies at the beginning of the eighteenth century, whieh hy 
means of wire bore up the hair and fore part of the cap, consisting of many 
folds of fine lace, to p prodigious height. The transition from this to the 
opposite extremo vis very abrupt and sudden, ` 
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‘whimsical superstructure upon her plans. I must there- 
fore repeat it, that I am highly pleased wfch the coiffure 
now in fashion, and think it shows the g¢od sense which 


' at present very muéh reigns among the valuable part of 


the sex. One may pbserve that women in all ages have 
taken more pains than men to adorn the outside of their 
heads; «and indeed I very much admire, that those female 
architects who raise such wonderful structures out of 
ribbands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for heir 
respective inventions. It is certain that there have beon 


‘a8 many orders in these kinds of building, as in those 


which have been made of marble. Sometimes they rise 
in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes like a tower, and 
sometimes like a steeple. Jn Juvenal's time the buildiny 
grew by séveral orders and stories, as he has very : 


humourously deseribed it. e 
Tot premit ordinibusgtót adhue compagibus altum 
Aldifieat eaput; Andromachen a fronte videbis; © 
Post minor est: Aliam credas, —Jw, Sat., vi. 501. 


With curls on curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow’r: 
A giantess she seems; but look behind, 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind.” —Dryden, 


e 

But I do not remember in any part of my reading, that 
the head-dress aspired to so great an extravagance as in 
the fourteenth century; when it was built up in a couple of 
eones or spires, which stood so excessively high on each 
side of the head, that a woman who was but a pigmy 
without her head-dress appeared like a Colossus upon 
putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says, “that these old- 
fashioned fontanges rose an ell above the head: that 
they were pointedelike steeples, and had long loose 


. pieces of crape fastened to the tops of them, which were _ 
curiously fringed, and hung down their backs like 


streamers ". € 
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^ ‘ 
The women might possibly have carried this gothic 
building muci\ higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas 
Conecte by nahe, attacked it with great zeal and resolu- 
tion. This holy man travelled from place to place to 
preach down this monstrous commode; and succeeded so 
well in it, that, as the magicians sacrificed their books to 
the flames upon the preaching of an apostle, many of the 
women threw down their head-dresses in the middle of 
his eermon,'and made a bonfire of them within sight of 
the pulpit.» He was so renowned, aswell for the sanctity 
of his life as his manner of preaching, that he had often 
a congregation of twenty thousand people (the men 
placing themselves on one side of his pulpit, and the 
women on the other) that appeared (to use the simili- 
tude of an ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars with 
` their heads reaching to the clouds, He so warmed and 
animated the people against this monstrous ornament, 
that it lay under a kind of perfecution; and whenever it 
appeared in public was pelted down by the rabble, who 
flung stones at the persons that wore it. But notwith- 
standing this prodigy vanished while the preacher was 
among thern, it began to appear again some months after 
his departure, or, to tell it in Monsieur Paradin’s own 
words, “The women that, like snails in a fright, hal 
drawn in their horns, shot them out again as soon as the 
danger was over". This extravagance „f the women’s 
“head-dresses in that age is taken notice of by Monsieur 
d'Argentré, in his History of Bretagne, and by other 
historians, as well as the person! I have here quoted. 
It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
lThomas Conecte, mehtioned above, was a Carmelite monk born in Bre- 
tagne, who began to be famous for his preaching in 1498, After having tra- 
velled through several parts of Europe, opposing the fashionable vices of the 
age, this celebrated preacher came at length to Réme, where his zeal led him 
to reprove the enormities of the papal court, and the dissoluteness of the 


Romish clergy. On this he was imprisoned, tried, and condemned to the 


flames for heresy—a punishment which he suffered with great constaney, in 
1494. See Bayle, y "^ 
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proper timé for making of laws against the exorbitance 
of power: in the same manner, an d. head-dress 
may be attacked the most effectually whén the fashion is 
against it. I do therefote recommend this Paper to my 
female readers by way of preverftion. 
I would desire the fair sex to consider how impossible 
it is fór them to add anything that can he ornamental to * 
what is-already the master-piece of nature, The head 
has the most beautiful appearance, as well as the highest 
_station,.in a human figure. Nature has laid out all Her: 
art in beautifying the face; she has touched it with 
vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made it 
the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened 
it with the, brightness of «the eyes, hung it on each side 
with curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces, 
that cannot be described, and surrounded it ‘with such a 
flowing shade of hair, as.s&ts all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light. In short, she seems to have designed 
the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her works; 
and when we load it with such a pile of supernumerary 
ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from 
great and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribbands, 
and bonelace. —A ddison, 


€ 
A COUNTRY WAKE. (No. 161) T 
Iam glad that my late going into the country has 
increased the number of fny correspondents, one of 
whom sends me the following letter: | 
« Sir. 

“Though you are pleased to retire from us so 
soon into the city, I hope you will not think the affairs 
of the country altogether unworthy of your inspection 
for the future. I had the honour of seeing your short 
face at sir Roger de Coverley's, and fave ever since 
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thought your person and writings extraordinary. Had 
you staid herdja few days longer you would have seen a 
country wake, Yrhich you know in most parts of England 
is the eve feast of the dedication of dur churches. I was 
last week at one of thede assemblies svhich was held in a 
neighbouring parish; where I found their green covered 
with a promiscuous multitude of all ages and both Sexes, 
who esteem,one another more or less the following part 
of tle year, according as they distinguish themselves 


Hv this timé, The whole company were in their holiday ' 


elothes, and divided into several parties; all of them 
endeavouring to show themselves in those exercises 
wherein they excelled;and to gain the approbation of the 
lóokers-on. " 1 i 
“T found a ring of chdgel-players, who were breaking 
one another's heads in order to make some impression on 
their mistresses’ hearts. I observed a lusty young fellow, 
whe had the misfortune of a broken pate; but what con- 
siderably added to the anguish of the wound, was his 
overhearing an old man, who shook his head, and’ said 
‘that he questioned now if Black Kate would marry him 
these three years’. I was diverted from a further ob- 
servation of these combatants, : by a. foot-ball mateh, 
which was on the other side of the green; where Tom 
Short behaved himself so well, that most people seemed 
to agree, ‘it was impossible that he sliould remain a 
bachelor until the next wake’, Having played many a 
match myself, I could have looked longer on this sport, 
had I not observed a county girl, who was posted on an 
eminence at some distance from me, and was making so 
many odd grimacés, and writhings, and distorting her 
whole body in so strange a Manner, as made me very 
desirous to know the meaning of it” Upon my coming 
up to her, I found that she was overlooking a ring of 
wrestlers, and that her sweetheart, a person of small 
stature, was cdhtending with a huge brawny fellow, who 
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twirled him «bout, and dk the little man so violently, 
that by a secret sympathy of hearts it progaced all those 
agitations in the person of his mistress, who I dare say, 
like Celia in Shakespeare on the same occasion, could 
have ‘wished herself invisible to gatch the strong fellow 
by the leg’. The squire of the parish treats the whole 


company every year with a hogshead offale; and proposes —. 


a beaver hat as a recompense to him who gives most 
falls, This hat raised such a spirit of emulation in the 


* youth of the placer that some of them have. rendered. 


themselves very expert at this exercise; and I was often 
surprised to see a fellow’s heels fly up, hy a trip which 
was given him so smartly that I could scarce discern it. 
I found that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring 
until some dne was grown fotmidable by having thrown 
two or three of his opponents; but kept themselves as it“ 
were in a reserved body to defend the hat, which is 
always hung up by the person who gets it in one of the 
most conspicuous parts of the house; and looked upofi by 
the hole family as something redounding much more to 
their honour than a coat of arms, There was a fellow 
who was so busy in regulating all the ceremonies, and 
seemed to carry such an air of importance in his looks, 
That I could not help inquiring who he was, and was 
immediately answered, ‘that he did not value himself 
upon nothing, dor that he and his ancestors had won so 
many hats, that his parlour looked like a haberdasher’s 
shop’. However, this thirst of glory in them all, was 
fhe reason that no one may stood lord of the ving. for 
above three falls while I was among them. 

* The young maids, who were not Jookers-on at these 
exercises, were themselves engaged in some diversion; 
and upon my asking a farmer's son of my own parish 
what he was gazing at with so much attention, he told 
me, ‘that he was seeing Betty Welch’, whom I knew to 
be his sweetheart, ‘ pitch a bar". t 
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“Tn short, I found the men endeavoured to show the 
women they yere ‘ao cowards, and that the whole com- 
pany strove to,recommend themselves to each other, by 
making it appear that they were all in a perfect state of 
health, and fit to undengo any fatigues of bodily labour, 

“Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among va in the 
country, will very much oblige, 

m “ Sir, yours, ete.” 


D 
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SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES. (No. 122.) 


* A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
“world. If,the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected; but otherwise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself seconded by the ap- 
plauses of the public. A mar is more sure of his cofiduct 
when the verdict which he passes upon his own behaviour 
is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him. ; 
My worthy friend sir Roger is one of those who is nof 
only at peace with himself, but beloved and esteemed by 
all about him. He receives a suitable “tribute for his 
universal benevolence to mankind, in the returns of 
affection and good-will which are paid him by every one 
that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met with 
two or three odd instances of that general respect which 
is shown to the good old knight. He would needs carry 
Will Wimble and myself with him to the county assizes. 
As we were upon the road Will Wimble joined a couple 
of plain men who rid before us, and conversed with them 


for some time; during which my friend sir Roger ac- . 


quainted me with their characters, 
4 
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The first of them, says he, that has a spaniel by his 
side, is a yeoman of about a hundred ud a year, an 
honest man. He is just within the game-£ct, and quali- 
fied to kill a hare of a pheasant. He knocks down a 
dinner with his gun twice or thrice*a week; and by that 
means lives much cheaper than those who have not so 
good an state as himself. He would be a good neigh- 
bour if he did not destroy so many partridges.. In short, 
he is a very sensible man; shoots flying; and has been 
several times foreman*of the petty-jury. $ PI 
The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, a 
fellow famous for taking the law of every body. There 
is not one,in the town where he lrves that he has not 
sued at a quarter-sessions.* The rogue had once the" 
impudence to go to law with the "widow. His head is , 
full of costs, damages, and ejectments. He plagued a 
couple of honest gentlemen*so long for a trespass in 
breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to sell tbe 


. ground it inclosed to defray the charges of the prosecu- 


tion: his father left him four score pounds a year; but he 
has cast and been cast so often, that he is not now worth 
thirty. I suppose he is going upon the old business of 
thg willow-tree. 4 

As sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 


‘short till we cam$ up to them. After having paid their 


respects to sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy and 
he must appeal to him upon a dispute that arose between 
them, Will, it-seems, had been giving his fellow-traveller 
an account of his angling one day in such a hole; when 


“Tom Touchy, instead of hearing out hi$ story, told him 


that Mr. Such-a-one; if he pleased, might take the law of 
ham for fishing in thet part of the river. My friend sir 


- Roger heard them both, upon a round trot; and after 


having paused some time told them, with the air of a 
man that would not give his judgment rashlyg that “much 
X 
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might be said on both sides”. They were neither of them 
dissatisfied ‘with’ the knight’s determination, because 
neither of thom found himself in the wrong by it. Upon 
which we made the best of our way to the assizes. : 

The court was sat before sir Roger came; but notwith- 
standing all the justices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they made room for the old knight at te head of 
them; who, for his reputation in the country, took occa- 
sigh to whisper in the judge's ear, “that he was glad 


"his lordship had met with so much good weather in his 


circuit". I was listening to the proceedings of the court 
with much ‘attention, and infinitely pleased with that 
great appearance ard solemnity which so properly aecom- 


> panies such a publie administration of our laws, when, 


after about an houi's sitting, I observed, to my great 
surprise; in the midst of a trial, that my friend sir Roger 
was getting up to speak.» I was in some pain for him, 
until I found he had acquitted himself of two or three 
sentences, with a look of much business and great intre- 
pidity. ; . i 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and n 
general whisper ran among the country people that sir 
Roger was wp. The speech he made was so little to the 
purpose that I shall not trouble my readers with” an 
account of it; and I believe was not so much designed by 
the knight himself to inform the cou#t, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the county gathering about my old friend, 
and striving who should compliment him most; at the 
same time that*the ordinary people gazed upon him at s 
distance, not a little admiring his courage, that: was. not 
afraid io speak to the judge. ə 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how 
desirous allyvho know sir Roger are of giving him marks 
à J » 
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of their estoefa, When we were arrived upqn the verge - 


of his estate, we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves 
and our horses. The man of the-house Kad, it seems, 
been formerly a servant it the knight's family; and to 
do honour to his oldt master, had ‘some time since, un- 
known to sir Roger, put him up in a signepost before the 
door, so that The knight's head had hung out upon the 
road about a weel before he himself knew anything of 
the matter. As soon as sir Roger was aequainted with 
it, finding that his servant's indiscretion proceedéd wholly“ 
from affection and good-will, he only told him that he 
had made him too high a compliment; add, when the 
fellow seemed to think that could hardly be, added with , 
a more decisive look, That it was too great an honour for 
any man under a duke; but told him at the same time 
that it might be altered with a very few touches, and 
that he himself would be at°the charge of it. Accord- 
ingly they got a painter by the knight's directions to add 
a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggrava- 
tion of the features to change it into The Saracens 
Head. I should not have known this story, had not the 
inn-keeper, upon sir Roger's alighting, told him in my 
hearing, that his honour's head was brought back last 
night, with the alterations that he had ordered to be 
made in it. Upon this my friend, with his usual cheer- 
fulness, related fhe particulars above mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the room. I could 
not forbear discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearance of this monstrous face, 
under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown and 
Gtare in a most extraordinary manner, could still dis- 
cover a distant resemblance to. my old frieng,, Sir 
Roger, upon seeing rfe laugh, desired me to tell him 
truly if I thought it possible for people to know him in 
that disguise. T at first kept my usual silence; but upon 


` the knight’s conjuring me to tell him ipu was nob 


E 
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still more dike himself than a Saracen, T composed my 
countenance in the best manner I could, and replied, 
“that much thight be said on both sides”. 

These several adventures, With the knight's behaviour 
in them, gave me as’ pleasant a day as ever I met with 
in any of my travels. —Addison, 

P 


SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY .AND WILL 
WIMBLE. (No. 108.) 


As I was yesterday morning walking with sir Roger 
before his house, a country fellow brought him a huge 
fish, which, he told him, Mn William Wimble had caught 
that very morning; and that he presented it with his 
Service io him, and intended to come and dine with him. 
At the same time he delivered a letter, which my friend 
xead to me as soon as the messenger left him. 

“Sir Roger, ; 
“I desire you to accept of a jack, which 
is the best I have caught this season. I intend to come 
and stay with you a week, and see how the perch bite in 
the Black River. I Observed, with some concern, the 
last time I saw you upon the bowling-green, that your 
whip wanted a lash, to it; I will bring half a dozen with 
me that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve you 
all the time you are in the country. I have not been 
out of the saddle for six days last past, having been ‘at 
Eton with sir John’s eldest son, He takes to his learn- 
ing hugely, Iam, 

f “Sir, your humble servant, p 
e» > “Wur WIMBLE." 


This extraordinary letter, and message that. accom- 
panied it, made me very curious to know the character 
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and quality of the gentleman who sent them, which I 
found to be as follows:— Will Wimble i& youtiger brother 
to a baronet, and descended of the antient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty; but being 
bred to no business, and born to nọ estate, he generally 
lives with his elder brother as superintendent of his 
game. He hunts a pack of dogs better tlan any manin — 
the country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well versed in all the little handicrafts 
of an idle man. He knows a May-fly to a mizacle, and. s 
furnishes the whole country with angle-rods. As he is 
a good-natured officious fellow, and very mech esteemed 
upon account of his family, he is a, welcome guest at 
every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among * 
all the gentlenien about him. He carries a tulip-root in 
his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
between a couple of friends,that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the couhty. Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently 
obliges with a net that he haS weaved, or a setting-dog 
that he has made himself. These gentleman-like manu- 
factures, and obliging little humours, make Will the 
darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when we saw him make up to us with two or three 
hazel-twigs in his hand that he ha€ cut in sir Roger's 
woods as he came through them in his way to the 
house. I was very much pleased to observe, on one side, 

* the hearty and sincere welcome with which sir Roger 
received him, and, on the other, the secret joy which his 
guest discovered at sight of the good oldeknight. After 
the first salutes were over Will desired sir Roger to lend 
him one of his servantg to carry a set of shuttlecéé&s he 
had with him in a little box to a lady that lived about a 
mile off, to whom it seems he had promised such a present 


\ 
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for above this half year, Sir Roger’s baclowas no sooner 
turned, but hone&t Will began to tell me of a large cock 
pheasant the} he had sprung in one of the neighbouring 
woods, with two or three other ad ventures of the same 
nature. Odd and uncommon chgracters are the game 
that I look for, and most delight in; for which reason I 
‘Was as much pleased with the novelty of the person that 
talked tó me, as he could be for his life with the spring- 
ing of a pheasant, and therefore listened to him with 


* more than ordinary attention, > 


In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to. dinner, 
where the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
pleasure of seeing the huge jack he had caught served 


" up for the first dish in a meast sumptuous manner, Upon 


our sitting down to it, he gave us a long account how he 


- had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length 


drew it out upon the bank, with several other particulars 
that lasted all the first course, A dish of wild fowl that 
came afterwards furnished conversation for the rest of 


. the dinner, which concluded with a late invention of 


Will's for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with Compassion towards the honest 
gentleman that had dined with us; and could nob but 
consider, with a great deal of concern, how so good a - 
heart, and süch busy hands, were wholly employed in 
trifles; that so much humanity should be so little bene- 
ficial to others, and so much industry so little advan: 
tageous to himself The same temper of mind and 


Station of life, What good to his country orto himself 
might hot a trader or merehant»haye done with such 
useful though ordinary qualifications? 

Will Wimble's is the case of many a younger brother 
of a efe Who had rather seo their children — 
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starve like gehtlemen, than thrive in a tradg or profes- d 
sion that is beneath their quality. ‘this humour fills 

several parts of Europe with pride and bavgary. It is 

the happiness of a tfading nation, like ours, that the l 
younger sons, thougle incapable o any liberal_art or P 
profession, may be placed in such a way,of life, as may 
perhaps eugble them to vie with the best of their family. — = 
Aecordingly,we find several citizens that were, launched 
into the world with narrow fortunes rising by an horfest 
industry to greater states than those of tHeir elder ^ 
brothers. It is not improbable but Will was formerly 
tried at divinity, law, or physic; and that, finding his 
genius did not lie that way, his parents gave him up at 
length to his own inventions., But certainly, however * 
improper he might have been for studies of a higher , 
nature, he was perfectly well turned for the occupations 

of trade and commerce. As,I*think this is a point which 
cannot be too much inculeated, I shall desire my readgr 

to compare what I have here written with what I have 
said in ‘my twenty-first Speculation. —Addison. 


t ON WITCHCRAFT. (No. 109.) 3 


There are some opinions in which a man should stand 
neuter, without cħgaging his assent to one side or the 
other. Such a hovering faith as this, whieh refuses to 
settle oh any determination, is absolutely necessary in a 
mind that is careful to avoid errors and prepossessions. 
When the arguments press equally on both sides in 
‘matters that are indifferent to us, the Safest method is 
to give up ourselves to neither. 

ft is with this tenfper of mind that I consider the 
subject of witchcraft. When I hear the relations that 
are made from all parts of the world, not only from 

: Norway and Lapland, from the East and NC Tndies, 
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but from every particular nation in Eunope, I cannot 
forbear thinking?that there is such an intercourse and 
commerce wifh evil spirits as that which we express by 
the name of witcheraft. But, when I consider that the 
ignorant and creduloyis parts of the world abound most 
in these relations, and that the persons among us, who 
are supposed to engage in such an infernal compuerce, are 
people of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, 
anc at the same time reflect upon the many impostures 
and delusions of this nature that have been detected in 
all ages, I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear 
more certain ‘accounts than any which have yet come to 
my knowledge. In,short, when I consider the question, 
* whether there are such persons in the world as those we 
call witches, my mind*is divided between the two opposite 
opinions; or rather (to speak my thoughts freely) I be- 
lieve in general that there is, and has been, such a thing 
as witcheraft; but at the same time.can give no eredit to 
any partieular instance of it, 
lam engaged in this speculation, by some ocetarences 
that I met with yesterday, whieh I shall give my reader 
an account of at large. As I was walking with my 
friend sir Roger by the side of one of his woods, an old 
woman applied herself to me for my charity. Her diss 
and figure put me in mind of the following description in 
Otway: b » 
Tn a close lane as I pursued my journey, 
I spied a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself. 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall'd and red; 
Cold palsy shook her head; her hands seemed wither'd; 


And on her Crooked shoulders had she wrapt > 


The tattered remnant of an old striped hanging, 7 
“rthich served to keep her carcase, from the cold; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her, > 
Her lower weeds were all o’er coarsely patched 
With different-colour’d tags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And copied to speak variety of wretchedness, 

[/ 
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As I was nfasing on this description, and qomparing it 
with the object before me, the knight told me, that this 
very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over 
the country, that her ‘lips were observed to be always in 
motion, and that there was not a switch about her house 
which her neighbours did not believe pad carried her 
several hugdreds of miles. Tf she chanced to stumble, 
they always found sticks or straws that lay inthe figure 
of a cross before her. If she made any mistake at chutch, 
and eried Amen in a‘ wrong place, they never'failed tó 
conclude tha& she was saying her prayers backwards. 
‘There was not a maid in the parish that wotild take a pin 
off her, though she should offer a bag of money with it. 
She goes by the name of Mall White, and has made the * 
country ring with several imaginary exploits which are 
palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid does not taake her 
butter come so soon as she would have it, Moll White is 
at the bottom of the churn. Tf a horse sweats in the 
stable, Moll White has been upon his back. If a hare 
makes ‘an unexpected escape trom the hounds the hunts- 
man curses Moll White. Nay (says sir Roger), I have 
known the master of the pack, upon such an occasion, 
sepd one of his servants to see if Moll White had been 
out that morning. 

This account raised my curiosity 50 far, that I begged 
my friend sir Roffer to go with me ‘nto her hovel, which 
stood in a solitary corner under the side of the wood. 
Upon our first entering, sir Roger winked to me, and 
pointed at something that stood behind the door, which, 
upon looking that way, I found to be an old broomstaff. 

*A& the same time he whispered me in*the ear to take 

notice of a tabby cat that sate in the chimney corner, 

which, as the old knight told me, lay under as bad a 

report as Moll White herself; for, besides that Moll is 

said often to accompany her in the same shape, the cat is 

reported to have spoken twice or thrice in er litej and 
Qr 448) $ 
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to have played several pranks above the capacity of an 
ordinary cat, — ^ 
I was secrotly concerned to see human nature in so 
much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same time 
could not forbear smiling to hear sir Roger, who is a little 
puzzled about the old woman, advising her as a justice of 
> the peace to avoid all communication with thestevil, and 
never to hurt any of her neighbours’ cattle. We con- 
cluded our visit with a bounty, which was very acceptable. 
> In our^return home sir Roger told me, that Old Moll 
had been often brought before him for making children 
spit-pins, aud giving maids the night-mare; and that the — 
country people would be tossing her into a pond and ~ 
‘trying experiments with her every day, if it was not for 
him and his chaplain. ' 

I have since found upon inquiry, that sir Roger was 
several times staggered with the reports that had been 
byought him concerning this old woman, and would 
frequently have bound her over to the county sessions, 
had not his chaplain with much ado persuaded him to 
the eontrary. i : 

I have been the more particular in this account, because 
I hear there is scarce a village in England that has not a 
Moll White in it, When an old woman begins to dote, 
and grow chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned 
into a witch, and fills the whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. In 
the meantime, the poor wretch that is the innocent oeca- 
sion of so many evils begins to be frightened at herself, 
and sometimes confesses secret eommerces and familiari- 
ties that her imhgination forms in a delirious old age.» 
This frequently cuts off charity from the greatést objects 
of compassion, and inspires people with a malevolence 
towards those poor decrepit parts of our species, in whom 
human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. 

—Addison, 
Ji Ad 
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" * 
ON GIPSTES. THE TREKSCHUYT, A STORY. 
(No. 130.) 


As I was yesterdy riding out in the fields with my 
friend sir Roger, wf saw at a litéle distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discoyery of them, my 
friend wag in some doubt whether he should not exert - 
the justice of the peace upon such a band, of lawless 
vagrants; but not having his clerk with him, wh6 is a 
necessary counsellor*on these occasions, and fearing tht 

- his poultry might fare the worse for it, he let the thought 
drop; but at the same time gave me a particular account 
of the mischiefs they do in the country, in stealing 
peoples goods, and spoiling (heir servants. If a stray 
piece of linen hangs upon a hedge, says sir Roger, they , 
are sure to have it: if a hog loses his way in the fjelds, it 
is ten to one but he becomes their prey: our geese cannot 
Jive in peace for them: if a man proseeutes them with 
severity, his hen-roost is gure to pay for it. They 
generally straggle into these parts about this time of the 

- year; and set the heads of our serving-maids so agog for 
husbands, that we do not expect to have any business 
gone as it should be whilst they are in the country. I 

ve an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with 
a piece of silver every summer, i5 never fails being 
promised the hfndsomest young low in the parish for 
her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool enough 
to be seduced by them; and, though he is sure to lose a 

, knife, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is told 

“him, generally shuts himself up in the pantry with an 

e old gipsy for above half an hour oncetin à twelvemonth. 

Sweethearts are the things they live upon, which they 

bestow very plentifelly upon all those that ajpiy them- 
selves to them. You see now and then some handsome 
young jades among them: the sluts have very often 

‘white teeth and black eyes. & 
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Sir Roger qpserving that I listened with great attention 
to his account of à people who were so entirely new to 
me, told me, that if I would they should tell us our 
fortunes. AsI was very well pleased with the knight's 
.. proposal, we rid up and communicated our hands to them. 
~~’ A Cassandra of the crew, after having examined my lines 

» very diligently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a 
corner; that I was a good woman's man; with some other 
partivulars which I do not think proper to relate. My 
friend sir Roger alighted from his horse; and exposing 
his palm to two or three that stood by him, they crumpled 
it into all shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle 
that could be made jn it; when one of them, who was 
older and more sunburnt than the rest, told him that he 

. had a widow in his lind of life, Upon which the knight 
cried, Go, go, you are an idle baggage; and at the same 
time smiled upon me. The ,gipsy, finding he was not 
displeased in his heart, told him, after a further inquiry 
into his hand, that his true-love was constant, and that 
she should dream of him to-night. My old friend"eried, 
Pish, and bid her go on. The gipsy told him that he 
was a bachelor, but would not be so long; and that he 
was dearer to somebody than he thought. The knight 
still repeated, she was an idle baggage, and bid her gd 
on. Ah, master! says the gipsy, that roguish leer of 
yours makes a pretty woman's heart ach»; you have not 
that simper about the mouth for nothing. The uncouth 
gibberish with which all this was uttered, like the dark- 

;ness-of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To 

be short, the knight left the money with her that he had “ 

crossed her hand with, and got up again on his horse. > 
As we were riding away, sir Roger told me" that he 
` knew se¥éral sensible people who believed these gipsies 
now and then foretold very strange things; and for half 
an hour together appeared more jocund than ordinary: 

In the beg of his good-humour, meeting a common 
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beggar upof the road, who was no conjurer, as he went 
to relieve him he found his pocket was picked; that being 
a kind of palmistry at which this race of vermin are very 
dexterous. eat ie 

I might here efitertain my *eader with historical = 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest all the’ 
countriempf Europe, and live in the midst of governments : 
in a kind of commonwealth by themselves. But, instead 
of entering into observations of this nature, I shall fill 
the remaining part “of my Paper with a stofy whick is 
still fresh in Holland, and was reprinted in one of our 
monthly accounts about twenty years ago. “As the 
trekschuyt, or hackney-boat, which carries passengers 
from Leyden to Amsterdam, was, putting off, a boy run 
ning along the side of the canal‘ desired to be taken in; . 
which the master of the boat refused, because*he had not 
quite money enough to pay the usual fare. An eminent 
merchant, being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
secretly touched with compassion towards him, paid the 
money for him, and ordered him to be taken on board. 
Upon talking with him afterwards, he found that he 
could speak readily in three or four languages, and 
+ Jearned, upon further examination, that he had been 
stolen away when he was a child by a gipsy, and had 
rambled ever since with a gang of, those strollers up and 
down several Darts of Europe. It happened. that the 
merchant, whose heart seems to have inel wa 
the boy by a secret kind of instinct, Ji 
child some years before. The parent 
for him, gave him for drowned in di 
which that country abounds; an 
afflicted at the loss of a fine boy, Y 
that she died of grfef for it. Upan 
particulars, and examining the seve ; S 
by which the mother used to describe, the ghd S j 
was first missing, the boy proved to be the sn, DA 
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merchant, whose heart had so unaceountabfy melted at 
the sight of him. The lad was very well pleased to find 
a father who vas so rich, and likely to leave him a good 
estate; the father, on the other hand, was not a little 
. delighted to see a son return to him? whom he had given 


E for lost, with such a strength of constitution, sharpness 


` of understanding, and skill-in languages.” ere the 
printed. story leaves off: but, if I may give credit to 
reports, our linguist, having received such extraordinary 
rudiments "towards a good education, was afterwards 
trained up in every thing that becomes a gentleman, 
wearing off by little and little all the vicious habits and 
practices that he hadsbeen used to in the course of his 
peregrinations. Nay, it is said that he has since been 
, employed in foreign courts upon national business, with. 
great reputation to himself, and honour to those who 
sent him; and that he has visited several countries asa 
publie minister, in which he formerly wandered as a 
gipsy. a —Addison. 


JOURNEY IN A STAGE-COACH. (No. 132.) 


Having notified to my good friend sir Roger that ii 


should set out for London the next day, his horses were 
ready at the appointed hour in the evening; and, attended 
by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county town by 
twilight, in order to be ready for the stage-coach the day 


following, As soon as we arrived at the inn, the servant , 


who waited upon me inquired of the chamberlain, in my 
hearing, what company he had for the coach? -The fellow 
answered, Mrs. Betty Arable, the great fortune, and. the 
widow her mother; a recruiting offic&r (who took a place 
beeause they were to 80); young 'squire Quickset, her 
cousin (that her mother wished her to be married to); 
Ephraim the raker, her guardian; and a gentleman that 
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had studied himself dumb from sir Roger de Coverley's. 
I observed, by what he said of myselffthat according to 
his office he dealt much in intelligence; and doubted not 
but there was some feundgtion for his reports of the rest 
of the company, as well as for the, whimsical account he 
gave of me, The next morning, at day-break, we were e — 
all called; amd I, who know my own fhatural shyness, < 
and endeavour to be as little liable to be disputed with 
as possible, dressed immediately, that I might make no 
one wait. The first preparation for our setting out was, 
that the captain’s half-pike was placed near the coach- 
man, and a drum behind the coach. In the meantime, 
the drummer, the captain's equipage, was very loud, that 
none of the captain's thingy should be placed so as to bee 
spoiled; upof which his cloke*bag was fixed in. the seat 
of the coach; and the captain himself, according to a fre- “ 
quent though invidious behayiour of military men, drdered 
his man to look sharp that none but one of the ladies 
should have the place he had taken fronting to the coach- 
box. * s 
We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and sate 
with that dislike which people not too good-natured 
. usually conceive of each other at first sight. The coach . 
jümbled us insensibly into some sort of familiarity: and 
we had not moved above two miles, when the widow 
asked the captatn what success hedhad in his recruiting? 
The officer, with a frankness he believed very graceful, 
told her, “that indeed he had but very little luck, and 
Had suffered much by desertion; therefore, should be glad 
*io end his warfare in the service of her or her fair 
e daughter. Ina word, continued he, lam a soldier, and 
to be plaih is my character: you see me, madam, young, 
-sound and impudené: take me yourself, widow,eor give 
me to her; I will be ‘wholly at your disposal. Tama 
soldier of fortune, ha!" This was followed by a vain 
laugh of his own, and a deep silence of all the rest of the 
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company. had nothing left for it but to fall fast asleep, 
which I did with all speed. “Come, said he, resolve upon 
it, we will make a wedding at the next town: we will 
wake this pleasant companion, who, is fallen asleep, to be 
the brideman; and (giving the quaker a clap on the knee) 


~ he concluded, This sly saint, who I will warrant under- 


stands what is what as well as you or I, widow, shall give 
the bride as father" The quaker, who happened to be 
a men of smartness, answered, “ Friend, I take it in good 
part that, thou hast given me the:authority of a father 
over this comely and virtuous child; and I must assure 
thee, that if I. have the giving her, I shall not bestow her 
on thee, Thy mirth, friend, savoureth of folly; thou art 


+a person of a light mind; thy drum is a type of thee, it 


soundeth because it issempty. Verily, it isnot from thy 
fulness, hut thy emptiness, that thou hast spoken this 
day. Friend, friend, we have hired this coach in partner- 
ship with thee, to carry us tó the great city; we cannot 
g0 any other way. This worthy must hear thee if thou 


| wilt needs utter thy follies} we cannot help it, friend, I 


say; if thou wilt, we must hear thee; but if thou wert a 
man of understanding, thou wouldst not take advantage 
of thy courageous countenance to abash us children of. 
peace, Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier: give quarter fo 
us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst thou fleer at our 
friend, who feigned himself asleep? He said nothing; 
but how dost thou know what he containeth? “If thou 
Speakest improper things in the hearing of this virtuous 
young virgin, consider it as an outrage against a dis- 


- tressed person that cannot get from thee; to speak indis-” 


ereetly what we are obliged to hear, by being hasped up v 
with thee in this public vehicle, is in some degreé assault- 
ing on 4he high road." = 

. Here Ephraim paused, and the captain, with a happy 
and uncommon impudence (which can be convicted and 
Support itself at the same time), cries, “’Faith, friend, I 
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thank thees I should have been a little del if 
thou hadst not reprimanded me. Cóme, thou art, I see, 
a smoky old fellow, and Iwill be very prderly the en- 
suing part of the jeurney. I was going to give myself 
airs; but, ladies, I beg pardon.” , 


The captain was so little out of humour, and our com- == 


pany wag so far from being soured by this little ruffe, . 
that Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being 
agreeable to each other for the future, and assumed their 
different provinces in the conduct of the company. Our 
reckonings, apartments, and accommodation, fell under 
Ephraim; and the captain looked to all disputes on the 


^ road, as the good behaviour of our coachman, and the 


right we had of taking place, ag going to London, of all 
vehicles coming from thence. ‘Fhe occurrences we met 
with were ordinary, and very little happened which could * 
entertain by the relation of.them; but when I considered 
the company we were in, I took it for no small good 
fortune that the whole journey was not spent in fm- 
pertihencies, which to one fart of us might be an enter- 
tainment, to the other a suffering. What therefore 
Ephraim said when we were almost arrived in London, 
had to me an air not only of good understanding but of 


: “good breeding. Upon the young lady’s expressing her 


satisfaction in the journey, and declaring how delightful 
it had been to*her, Ephraim declared himself as follows: 
«There is no ordinary part of human life which expresseth 
so much a good mind, and a right inward man, as his 


behaviour upon meeting with strangers, especially such 


as may seem the most unsuitable companions to him. 
Such a man, when he falleth in the way with persons of 


~ simplicity and innocence, however knowing he may be 


the ways of meng will not vaunt himself tkereof; but 

ill the rather hide his superiority to them, that he may 
not be painful unto them. My good friend (continued 
he, turning to the officer), thee and I are to part by and 
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- by, and peradventure we may never meet again: but be 
advised by a plain man: modes and apparels are but 
trifles to the xeal man; therefore, do not think such a 
inan as thyself terrible for thy geib, nor such a one as 
me contemptible for mine. When two such as thee and 

~ i meet, with affections as we ought to have towards each 

‘other, thou shouldst rejoice to seé my peageable de- 
meanour and I should be glad to see thy strength and 
ability to protect me in it.” 1 —Steele. 


- A COUNTRY SUNDAY AT SIR ROGERS. 
«No, 112) E 


Iam always very well pleased with a country Sunday, 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a 
human institution, it would be the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and civi- 
lizing of mankind. It is certain the country people would 
soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, 


were there not such frequent returns of a stated time, in | 


which the whole village meet together with their best 
faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with one 
another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties ex- 
plained to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 


notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon ‘ 


appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all 
such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in*the eye 
of the village, A country fellow distinguishes himself as 
much in the churehyard as a citizen does upon the change, 
the whole parish politics being generally discussed in that 
place, either after sermon or before the. bell rings. 


| 
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My friend*esir Roger, being a good ehh) has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own choosing. He has likewise gives: a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, ‘and raifed iñ the communion-table at his 


own expense. He has often told me, that at his coming |. «= k 


to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular; 


and that, is order to make them kneel and join in thé ^ 


responses, Be gave every one of them a hassock and a 
common-prayer book, and at the same time employed an 
- itinerant singing-master, who goes about the country for 
that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms; upon which they now very much value them- 
selves, and indeed outdo most of the eountry churches, 
that I have ever heard. LEE 
| As sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobody in- 
it to sleep besides himself; for if by chance he has been 
-Bufprised into a short nap at sermon, upon recovering out 
of it fie stands up and looks about him; and if he sees 
anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or 
sends his servants to them. Several other of the old 
-knight's particularities break out upon these occasions. 
Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse in the 
singing psalms, half a minute after fhe rest of the eongre- 
gation have done with it; sometimes, when he is pleased 
with the matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen 
three or four times to the same prayer; and sometimes 
«stands up while everybody else is upon their knees, to 
count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are 
 missinge 
I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to one 
John Mathews to mind what he was about, and not 
disturb the congregation. This John Mathews, it seems, 
is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time 


e 
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was kicking; his heels for his diversion, "Shis authority 
of the knight, though exerted in that odd manner which 
accompanies him in all cireumstances of life, has a very 
good effect upon the parish, who gre not polite enough to 

see anything ridiculows in his behaviour; besides that the 
“general good sense and worthiness of his character make 
his friends observe these little singularities 9a foils, that 
rather set off than blemish his good qualities» 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to 
stir till sir Roger is gone out of the church. The knight 
walks down from his seat in the chancel between a double 
row of his tenants, that stand bowing to him on each side; 

, and every now and then inquires how such an one's wife, 
or mother, or son, or father do, whom he dees not see at 
church; which is understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent. x 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon eatechizing 
dày, when sir Roger has been pleased with a boy that 
answers well, he has orderéd a Bible to be giveh him 
next day for his encouragement; and sometimes accom- 
panies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger 
has likewise added five pounds a-year to the clerk’s place;. 
and, that he may encourage the young fellows to make 
themselves perfect in the church-service, has promised, 
upon the death of the’present incumbent} who is very old, 
to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is, 
the more remarkable, because the very next village is 
famous for the differences and contentions thatavise be- " 
tween the parson and the 'squire, who live in a perpetual 
State of war. The parson is always preaching at the 
‘squire; and the 'squire, to be revenged upon the parson, 
never comes to church. The ’squire has made all his 
tenants atheists and tythe-stealers; while the parson 
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instructs them every Sunday in the dignity b: his order, 
and insinuates to them, in almost every sermon, that he 
is better than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
such an extremity, that «he ‘squire has not said his 
prayers, either in public or private, this half-year; and 


that the parson threatens him, if he dogs not mend his” one 


manners, ta, pray for him in the face of the whole con? 
gregation. e M 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, 

are very fatal to the ordinary people; who are $o used to 
be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference to 
the understanding of a man of an estate as of a man of 
learning; and are-.very hardly brdught to regard any, 
_truth, how important soever'ib niay be, that is preached 
to them, when they know there are several men of five 
hundred a-year who do not believe it. —Adtlisom w 
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EXPEDIENTS IN ABSENCE BETWEEN 
: LOVERS. (No. 241.) 


. “Mr. Spectator, 
S = * Though you have considered virtu- 
ous love in most of its distresses, I do not remember 
that you have given us any dissertdtion upon the absence 
of lovers, or laid down any methods how they should 
support themselves under those long separations which 
they are forced to undergo, I am at present in this 
unhappy circumstance, having parted with the best of 
= husbands, who is abroad in the serviée of his country, 
and máy not possibly return for some years. His warm 
and generous affectioh while we were together, with the 
tenderness which he expressed to me at parting, make 
his absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 
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dreams. Ejerything I see puts me in mind of him, I 
apply myself with more than ordinary diligence to the 


for his return, I frequent the rébms where I used to 
7 converse with hjm, and, not meeting him there, sit down 
an his chair, and fall a-weeping, I love jp read the 


and, contrary to other pe 
When an east-wind blows, because it seldom fails of 
bringing me a letter from him. Let me entreat you, sir, 
to give me your advice upon this occasion, and to let mo. 
know how I may relieve myself in this my widowhood? 
“Tam, Sir, 5 Ps 
* Your very humble Servant, 
“ ASTERIA," 


Absence is what the poets call dea: 
given occasion to: abundance of beauti ints in * 


very tenderly upon this Subject: 
i AET N UL Usu EE was not kind 
‘To leave me like a turtle here alone, 
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. 
"Jo droop and mourn the absence of nf mate. J 
When thou art from me; every þlace is desert: 
And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 
Thy presence only 'tis can make me blest, 
Teal my aiet mind, and tune my soul,” 
. —Orphan, act ii, ae sed 


` ` 
The eongolations of lovers on these occasions are vefy™ 
extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by. Asteria, 
there are many other motives of comfort which aré made 
use of by absent lovers. ¥ E 
I remember in one of Seudery's romances, a couple of 
honourable lovers agreed at their parting to set aside one 
- half-hour-in the day to think of each other during a 
tedious absence. The romiince“tglls us, that they both 
of them punetually observed the time thus agreed upon; 
and that, whatever company or business they were em; 
gaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as the clock 
warned them to retire. The romance further adds, that 
the lovers expected the return of this stated hour with 
as much impatience as if it had been a real assignation, 2 
and enjoyed an imaginary happiness that was almost as 
. pleasing to them as what they would have found from a 
Seal meeting. It was an inexpressible satisfaction to 
these divided lovers, to be assured that each was at tho 
same time employed in the same Kind of contemplation, 
and making equal returns of tenderness and affection. 
Tf I may be allowed to mention a more serious ex- 
^, pedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take notice - 
Sof one which I have known two persons practise, who 
© joined zeligion to that elegance of sentiments with which 
_ the passion of love generally inspires its votaries. This 
was, at the return of such an hour, to offer up a certain 
prayer for each other, which they had agreed upon 
before their parting. The husband, who is a man that 
makes a figure in the polite world, as well as in his own 
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family, has dien told me that he could net have sup- 
ported an absence of three years without this expedient, 

Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an account of a 
chimerical correspondence between?two friends by the 
help of a certain loadstone, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
néedles so touched began to move, the other,£hough at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time, and 
in the same manner. He tells us that the two friends, 
being each of them possessed of one of these needles, 
made a kind of a dial-plate, inseribing i& with the four- 
and-twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They 
then fixed one of the néedles on each of these plates in 
such a manner, that it could move round without impedi- 
ment, 80 as to touch any of the twenty-four letters. 
Upon their separating from*one another into distant 
cotintries, they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually 
into their closets at a certain hour of the day, aud to 
converse with one another by means of this their inven- 
tion, Accordingly, when they were some hundred miles 
asunder, each of them shut himself up in his closet at 
the time appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write anything to 
his friend, he directed his needle to etery letter that 
formed the words which he had occasion for, making a 
little pause at the end of every word or sentence to avoid 
confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own 
Sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter which 
that of his correspondent pointed at. By this,means 
they talked together across a whole continent, and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one anothék in an instant over 
cities, or mountains, seas or deserts, 

Tf monsieur Seudery, or any other writer of romance, 

“had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
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train of a knight-errant, making a present b two lovers 
of a couple of those above-mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleased to have seen them 
corresponding with ops another when they were guarded 
by spies and. watches, or separated by castles and ad- 
ventures. c zo 

In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be” 
revived oreput in practice, I would propose,¢hat upon 
the lover's dial-plate there should be written not only the 
four-and-twenty letters, but several entire words which 
have always a place in passionate epistles, as flames, 
darts, die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, 
drown, and the like. This would véry much abridge the , 
lovers pains dn this way of ‘whiting a letter, as it would 
enable him to express the most useful and significant 
words with a single touch of the needle. —Adílison. ex 
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It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of the 
world, and to be of no character or significancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned and ever looking on new 
objects with an endless curiosity, js a delight known 
only to those wif are turned for speculation. I lay one 
night last week at Richmond; and being restless, nob out 
of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the morning, and took 
boat for London, with a resolution to rove by boat and 


“coach fowthe next four-and-twenty hours, till the many 


different objects I must needs meet with should tire my 
imagination, and give me an inclination to a repose more 
profound than T was at that time capable of. 
The hours of the day and night are taken up in the 
cities of London and Westminster, by people as different 
(r4) E 
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from each Yener „as those who are born? in different 
countries. Men of six o'clock give way. to those of nine, 
they of nine Jo the generation of twelve, and they of 
twelve disappear, and make Toouf for the fashionable 
» World who have made two o'clock the noon of the day. 
_, When we firs put off from shore, we soon fell in with 
“a fleet of gardeners bound for the several myirket-ports 
of London; and it was the most pleasing scone imagin- 
able to see the cheerfulness with which those industrious 
people plyed their way to a certain sale of their goods. 
The banks on each side ate as well peopled, and beautified 
with as agreeable plantations, as any spot on the earth, 
sbut the Thames itself, loided with the product of each 
shore, added very much tb the landscape. "I6 was very 
easy to observe by their sailing, and the countenances of 
the ruddy virgins who were supercargoes, the parts of 
the town to which they were bound. There was an air 
in the purveyors for Covent-garden, who frequently 
converse with morning rakes, very unlike the séeming | 
sobriety of those bound for Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; but I 
landed with ten sail of aprieot-boats at Strand-bridge, . 
after having put in at Nine Elms, and taken in melons, 
consigned by Mr. Cyfle, of that place, to Sarah Sewell 
and company, at their stall in Covent-gatden, We arrived 
at Strand-bridge at six of the clock, and were unloading, 
when the haekney-eoachmen of the foregoing night took 
their leave of each other at the Dark-house, to go to bed; 
before the day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers , 
passed by us as we made up to the market, wad some 
raillery happened, between one of the fruit-wenches and 
those black men, about the Devil and Eve, with allusion 
to their several professions. I could not believe any place 
more entertaining than Covent-garden, where I strolled 
from one fruit-shop to another, with erowds of agreeable 


4 


. ' young wometi around me, who were purchasing fruit for 


~ ehanges places incessantly, and all with an appearance 


" with their fingers as they drive by each other, to intiex 
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"their respective families. It was almost eight of the 
clock before I could leave that variety of 6bjects, T took - 
coach and followed @ young Jady, who tripped into 
~ another just before me, attended by her maid. I saw imz 
. mediately she was of the family of the Vain-loves. There. 
are a seb «f those who of all things affect the play o 
blind-man’s buff, and leading men into love for, they 
know not whom, who are fled they know not where, 
This sort of woman is usually a jaunty slattern; she hangs 
on her clothes, plays her head, varies her posture, and 


of striving at the same time,to hide herself, and yet give. — 
you to understand she is in 'hur£our to laugh at you, 
You must have often seen the coachmen make signs ' A 


mate how much they have got that day. "They ean carry rs 
on that language to give intelligence where they are 3 
—drivifz. In an instant my ‘coachman took the wink to 
pursue, and the lady's driver'gave the hint that he was 
going through Long-aero, towards St. James's: while he 

- whipped up James-street, we drove for King-street, fo. 
` gave the pass at St. Martin’s-lane. The coachmen took i 
care to meet, jostle, and threaten eagh other for way, and A 
. be entangled af the end of Newport-street and Long- A 
acre ghe fright, you must believe, brought down the ; 
--Jlndy's coach door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
«inquire into the busile—when she sees the man she 
would avoid. The tackle of the eoach-window is so bad 
she capt draw it up again, and she drives on sometimes - = 
‘wholly discovered, and sometimes half escaped, according 4 

| to the accident of carriages in her way. One of these . < 
dies keeps her seat in a hackney-coach as well as the 
best rider does on a managed horse. The laced shoe on 
her left foot, with a careless gesture, just appearing on 
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the opposite lushion, held her both firm and in a proper 
attitude to receive the next jolt. 
As she was an excellent coachwoman, many were the 


glances at each other which we ha for am; hour and a. 


_half in all parts of the town, by the skill of our drivers; 
‘till at last my ‘ady was conveniently lost with notice 
"from her coachman to ours to make.off, and, he should 
hear where she went. This chace was noweat an end, 
and the fellow who drove her came to us, and discovered 
that he was ordered to come again in an hour, for that 
she was a silk-worm. I was surprised with this phrase, 
but found it was a cant among the hackney fraternity 
for their best customers, women who ramble twice or 
thrice a week from shóp ‘to shop, to turnover all the 
goods in town without buying anything. The silk- 
- worms are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen; for though 
they never buy, they are ever talking of new silks, laces, 
arid ribbons, and serve the owners in getting them cus- 
tomers, as their common dunhers do in making themi pay. 
The day of people of fashion began now to break, and 
carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of show 


and vanity; when I resolved to walk it out of cheapness; _Ț 


but my unhappy curiosity is such, that I find it always 
my interest to take coach, for some odd adventure among 
beggars, ballad-singer§, or the like, detaiis or throws me 
into expense, It happened so immediately; for at the 
corner of Warwick-street, as I was listening to a new 
ballad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, came up 
to me and began to turn the eyes of the good company 


upon me, by tellitig me he was extreme poor, St $ 


die in the street for want of drink, except I immediately 
would have the charity to give hith sixpence to go into 
the next ale-house and save his life. He urged with a 
melancholy face, that all his family had died of thirst. 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began to 


» 
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take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy;carried his point, 
and let me sneak off to a coach. As I drove along, it 
was a pleasing reflection to see the wérld so prettily 
checkered sce I left Richmond, and the scene still filling 
with children of a new hour. This satisfaction increased, 
as I moved towards the city, and gay signs, well-dispose 
streets, magnificent public structures, and wealthy shops 
adorned with contented faces, made the joyestill rising 
till we came into the centre of the city, and centre of the 
world of trade, the Exchange of London. As other men 
in the crowds about me were pleased with their hopes 
anid bargains, I found my account in observing them, in 
attention to their several interests. I, indeed, looked. 
upon myself*as the richest mar that walked the Exchange 
‘that day; for my benevolence made me share the gains ' 
of every bargain that was,made. It was not the least 
of my satisfactions, in my survey, to go upstairs, and pass 
the shops of agreeable females; to observe so mahy 
pret hands busy in the folding of ribbons; and the 
utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of patches, 
pins, and wires, on each side the counters, was an amuse- 
- ment, in which I could longer have indulged myself, had 
not the dear creatures called to me to ask what I wanted, 
when I could not answer, only "to Jook at you”. I went 
to one of the windows which opened to the area below, 


- where all the several voices lost their distinetion, and 


rose up in a confused humming, which created in me a 
e reflection that could not come into the mind of any but 
of one a little too studious; for I said. to myself, with a 
kind p4jün in thought, “What nonsense is all the hurry 
of this world to those who are above it!” In these, or 
not much wiser thoughts, I had like to have lost my 
place at the chop-hóuse, where every man, according to 
the natural bashfulness or sullenness of our nation, eats 
in a public room a mess of broth, a chop of meat, in 
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dumb silencé as if they had no pretence to speak to each 
other on the foot of being men, except they were of each 
other's acquaintance, 

I went afterwards to Robin's, apdysaw peaple, who had 
dined with me at tho five-penny Ordinary just before, 
“give bills for the value of large estates; and could not 
but behold with great pleasure, property lodged in, and 


transferred in a moment from such as would never be. 


masters of half as much as is seemingly in them, and 
given from them every day they live.. But before five 
in the afternoon I left the city, eame to my common 
“scene of Covent-garden, and passed the evening at Will's 


in attending the discourses of several sets of people, who 


relieved each other within my hearing on tke subjects of 
cards, dice, love, learning and polities, The last subject 


kept me till I heard the streets in the possession of the 


bell-man, who had now the world to himself, and cried, 


"Past two o'clock", This roused me from my seat, and. 


I went to my lodging, led ‘by a light, whom I put into 
the discourse of his private economy, and made him give 
me an account of the charge, hazard, profit and loss of a 


family that depended upon a link, with a design to aul ; 
nd 


my trivial day with the generosity of sixpence, instea 

of third part of that sum. When I came to my cham- 
bers, I wrote down these minutes; but was at a loss what 
instruction I should propose to my reader from the enu- 
meration of so many insignificant matters and oceur- 


rences; and I thought it of great use, if they could learn, 


with me to keep their minds open to gratification, and 


ready to receive it from anything it meets vith, This ' 


one circumstance will make every face you see give you 
the satisfaction you now take in’ beholding that of a 
friend; will make every object a pleasing one; will make 
all the good which arrives to any man an increase of 
happiness to yourself. Steele. 
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- I look uppn myself agone set to watch the manners 
and behaviour of miy*countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark down every absurd fashion, ridiculous cuse 
tom, or affected form of speech, that makes its appearanee 
in the worl during the course of my Speculations. The 
petticoat no sooner began to swell, but I observed its 
motions. The party-patches had not time sto muster 
themselves before I detected them. I had intelligence of 
the coloured hood the very first time it appeared in & 
publie assembly. By this means d have so effectually 
quashed thoge irregularities, that, I am afraid posterity 


will scarce have a sufficient idea of them totrelish those , 


discourses which were in no little vogue at the time 


when they were written. They will be apt to think that“ 


the fashions and customs I attacked were some fantastic 
coneaits of my own, and that their great-grandmothers 
could not be so whimsical as I have represented them. 
For this reason, when I think on the figure my several 
volumes of Speculations will make about a hundred years 
"fence, T consider them as so many pieces of old plate, 
where the weight will be regarded, but the fashion lost. 
Among the several female exrüvagances I haye al- 
ready taken notice of, there is one which still keeps its 
ground. I mean that of the ladies who dress themselves 
in a hat and feather, a riding-coat and a periwig, or at 
“least tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, in imitation of 
*. the “part of the opposite sex. Asin my yesterday's 
papef I gave an account of the mixture of two sexes in 
one commonwealth, € shall here take notice of this mix- 
ture of two sexes in one person. I have already shown 
my dislike of this immodest custom more than once; 
but, in contempt of everything I have hitherto said, I 
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ad informed that the highways about this great city are 
still very much infested with these female cavaliers. © 

I remember when I was at my friend sir Roger de 
Coverley's, about this time o qn equestrian 
lady of this order appeared upon thé plains which lay at 
“a distance from, his house, I was at that time walking 
iù the fields with my old friend; and as his tenants ran 
out on every side to see so strange a sigh{, sir Roger 
asked one of them who came by us what it was? To 
this the éountry fellow replied, ^"Tis a gentlewoman, 
saving your worship's presence, in a coat and hat". This 
produced a great deal of mirth at the knight’s house, 
where we had a story at the same time of another of his 


“tenants, who, meeting *this®gentleman-like, lady on the 


highway, was asked by her whether that was Coverley 


.,Hall?. The honest man, seeing only the male part of the 


: querist, replied, Yes, sir; but’ upon the second question, 
whether sir Roger de Coverley was a married man? 
having dropped his eye upon the petticoat, he changed 
his note into No, madam, 

For my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
greater tenderness, and have all along made use of the 
most gentle methods to bring them off from any little 
extravagance into which they have sometimes unwarily 
fallen. I think it, hówever, absolutely necessary to keep 
up the partition between the two sexes, and to take 
notice of the smallest encroachments which the one 
makes upon the other. I hope, therefore, I shall not 
hear any more complaints on this subject. I am sure 
my she-disciples» who peruse these my daily, lectures, ^ 
have profited but little by them, if they are capable of 
giving in’to such an amphibious dress, "This I should not 
have mentioned, had not I lately met one of these my 
female readers in Hyde Park, who looked upon me with 
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‘a masculine assurance, and cocked her hat full in’ my 
face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the be- 
haviour of the fair sex, When I see them singular in 
any part of their dress, I conclude it is not without some 
evil intention; and therefore question not but the design 
of this strange fashion is to smite more effectually their 
male behgiders. Now, to set them right in this particu- 
lar, I would fain have them consider with themselves 
whether we are nof more likely to be struckeby a figure 
entirely female, than with such an one as we may see 
every day in our glasses. Or, if they please, let them 
reflect upon their own hearts, and«think how they would 
be affected,should they meet aman on horseback, in his 
breeches and jack-boots, and at the same Aire dressed up 
in a commode and a night-raile. NUM 

I must observe that thisfashion was first of all brought: 
to us from France, a country which has infected all the 
nations of Europe with ite levity. Modesty is our dis- 
tinguishing character, as vivacity is theirs: and when 
this our national virtue appears in that female beauty, 

- for which our British ladies are celebrated aboye all 
© others in the universe, it makes up the most amiable 
object that the eye of man can possibly behold. 

e —Addison, 


ri 
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JUPITER AND MENIPPUS. (No 391.) 


Where Homer represents Pheenix, the tutor of Achilles, 
as persuading his pupil to lay;asidg his resgntment, and 
give himself up to tbe entreatiés’of his countrymen, 
the poet, in order to make him speak in character, 
aseribes to him a speech full of those fables and alle- 
gories which old men take delight in relating,and which 
are véry proper for instruction. “The gods”, says he, 
"suffer themselves to be prevailed^upon by entreaties. 
When mortals have offended them by their transgressions, 
they appease them by vows and sacrifices. You must 
know, Achilles, that Prayers are the daughters of Jupiter. 
"They are crippled by, frequently kneelinga have their 
faces full of eres and wrinkles’ and their eyes always 
cast tcward heaven. ‘They are constant attendants on 
“the goddess Atè, and march™behind her, This goddess 
walks forward with a bold and haughty air, and being 
very light of foot runs through the whole earth, grieving 
and afflicting the sons of men. She gets the start of 
Prayers, who always follow her, in order to heal those 
persons whom she wounds. He who honours these 1 
daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near to him, re? 
ceives great benefits from them; but as for him who 
rejects them, they entreat their father t@give his orders 
to the goddess Atà, to punish him for his hardness of 
heart.” This noble allegory needs but little explanation; 
for whether the goddess Atè signifies injury, as some A 
have explained it; or guilt in general, as others; or divine 
justice, as I am the more apt to think, the intesgretation 

D 


-is obvious enough. 


I shall *produce another heathen fable relating to 
prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One would 
think, by some passages in it, that it was composed by 
Lucian, or at least by some author who has endeavoured 
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to imitate his way of writing; but as diasertation§ of 
this nature are more curious than useful, I shall give 
my reader the fable, without any furtheg inquiries after 
the author. a « 

“Menippus the Aoh wąs a second time taken 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment 
he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his footsteol. 


e 


Ai its rising, there issued through it such a din of cries © 


as astonished the philosopher. Upon his asking what 
they meant, Jupiter told him they were the prayers chat 
were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, amidst 
the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard 
the words, riches, homowur? antl, long life, repeated tô 
several tones and languages. When tke first hubbub . 


os 


of sounds was over, the trap-door being lef open, the... 


voices came up more separate and distinct. The first. 
prayer was a very odd one; it came from Athens, and 
desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and beard of 
his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice 
_ to be’ the prayer of his friend Licander the philosopher. 
, This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just 
laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, 
and returned it home again full of riches, he would make 
him an offering of a silver eup® Jupiter thanked him 
for nothing, and, bending down his ear more attentively 
than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
-cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed 
‘compassion in her heart. ‘This,’ says Jupiter, ‘is a very 
honest-£¢llow. I have received a gieat deal of incense 
from him; I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear 
his prayers’ He Was then interrupted with a whole 
volley of vows which were made for the health of a 
tyrannical prince by his subjects, who prayed for him in 
his presence. Menippus was surprised, after having 
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listened to prayers offered up with so much ardour and 
devotion, to hear lov whispers from the same assembly, 
expostulating with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to 
live, and asking him how his thynder could lie idle? 
Jupiter was so offended at thes? prevaricating rascals, 
shat he took down the first vows, and puffed away the 
last. The philosopher seeing a great: cloud mounting 
upwards, and making its way directly to tha, trap-door, 
inquired of Jupiter what it meant, * This, says Jupiter, 
“is the smoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me by 
the general of an army, who is very importunate with 
me to let him cut off a hundred thousand men that are 
drawn up in array against him. What does the impudent 
‘wretch think I see in him, to believe that Iwill make a 
. Sacrifice of 5c-many mortals as food as himself, and all 
„this to his glory forsooth? But hark, says Jupiter, 
‘there is a voice I never heard but in the time of danger: 
tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian Sea. I 
saved him on a plank but three days ago, upon his pro- 
mise to mend his manners: the scoundrel is not worth a 
groat, and yet has the impudence to offer me a temple if 


I will keep him from sinking. But yonder, says he, , 
‘is a special youth for you: he desires me to take his 


father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
miseries of human lifé The old fellow Shall live till he 
makes his heart ache, I can tell him that for his pains’ 
As the philosopher was reflecting on this petition, there 


blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, which he at 3 


first mistook for a gale of zephyrs, but afterwards found 
it to be a breeze of sighs: they smelt strong ef flowers 
and incense, and were succeeded by most passionate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, 
cruelty, despair, and death, Menippus fancied that such 
lamentable cries arose from some general execution, or 
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from wretches lying under the torture: but Jupiter fola 
him that they came up to him from the isle of Paphos, 
and that he every day received complaints of the same 
nature from, that whimsical tribe of mortals who are 
called lovers. ‘I am $o trifled with’, says he, ‘by this 
generation of both sexes, and find it so impossible t6 
please them, whether I grant or refuse their petitions, 
that I shalForder a a western wind for the future to inter- 
cept them in their passage, and blow them “at rándom 
upon the earth’ — * © D) 
“The last petition I heard was from a very aged man 
of near a hundred years old, begging but for one year 
more of life, and then promising to.die contented. 


“This is the rarest old fallow!’ says Jupiter. ‘He has: 


made this prayer to me for above ‘twenty years together. 


When he was but fifty years old, he desired only t that he ' 
might live to see his son settled in the world. I granteü $ 


it. He then begged the same favour for his daughter, 
and afterwards that he might see the education of a 
grandson. When all this was brought about, he puts up 
a petition that he might live to finish a house he was 
building. In short, he is an unreasonable old cur, and 
. never COM an excuse; I will hear no more of him,’ 
‘Upon which he flung down the trap-door in a passion, 
and was E io give no more audiences that day.” 
—Addison. 


TRANSMIGRATIONS OF A MONKEY. 
(No. 343.) 


ae 

Wail Honeycomb, who loves to show upon occasion all 
the little learning héhas picked up, told us yesterday at 
the club, that he thought there might be a great deal 
said for the transmigration of souls, and that the eastern 
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paris of the world believed in that doctrine to this day. 
Sir Paul Rycaut, says he, gives us an account of several 
well-disposed Mahommetans that purchase the freedom 
of any little bird they see confined #0 a cage, and think 
they merit as much by it, as we should do here by ran- 
Sbming any of eur countrymen from their captivity at 
Algiers. You must know, says Will, the regson is, be- 
cause they,consider every animal as a brother or sister 
in disguise, and therefore think themselves obliged to 
exténd their charity to them, though under such mean ` 
circumstances, They'll tell you, says Will, that the soul 
of a man, when he dies, immediately passes into the body 
of another man, or of some brute, which he resembled. in 
his humour, or his fortaiiey when he was onéof us, 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning 
- would ‘end in, Will told us that Jack Freeloye, who was 
a fellow of whim, made love to one of those ladies who 
throw away all their fondness on parrots, monkeys, and 
lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a visit one morning, 
he writ a very pretty epistle upon this hint. Jack, says 
he, was conducted into the parlour, where he diverted 
himself for some time with her favourite monkey, whic ^ 
was chnined in one of the windows; till at length ob: 
serving a pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following 
letter to his mistress fn the person of tHe monkey; and 
upon her not coming down so soon as he expeeted, left it 
in the window, and went about his business. 

The lady soon after coming into the parlour, and sec- e 
ing her monkey look upon a paper with great earnest- 
ness, took it up, ahd to this day is in some doubt, says 
Will, whether it was written by Jack, or the monkey. 


* Madam, 


"Not having the gift of speech, I have-a long 
time waited in vain for an opportunity of making myself 


© © 
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known to yeu; and having at present the conveniences 
of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the occasion 
of giving you my history in writing, whish I could not 
do by wordcof mouth, SYou must know, madam, that 
about a thousand years ago I wacan Indian brachman, 
and versed in all those mysterious secrets which. youl: 
European philosopker, called Pythagoras, is said to have 
learned from our fraternity. I had so ingratieted myself 
by my great skill ip the occult sciences with a demon 
* whom I used to converse with, that he promised to grant 
me whatever I should ask of him. I desired that my 
soul might never pass into the body of a brute creature; 
but this he told me was not in his power to grant‘me. I, 


then begged? that into whatever creature I should chance - » 
to transmigrate, I should still retain my Memory, and be ' 


conscious that I was the same person who lived ‘in dif. . 
ferent animals, This, he told me, was within his power, 
and accordingly promised on the word of a demon, that 


he would grant me what 1 desired. From that time . 


forth I lived so very unblameably, that I was made 
president of a college of brachmans, an office which I 
. discharged with great integrity till the day of my death. 
“J was then shuffled into another human body, and 
 aeted iny part so well in it, that I, became first minister 
toa prince who reigned upon the’ banks of the Ganges. 
I hore lived in great honour for several years, but by 
degrees lost all the innocence of the brachman, being 
obliged to rifle and oppress the people to enrich my 
. sovereign; till at length I became so odious, that my 
“master, té recover his credit with his subjects, shot me 
through the heart with an arrow, as I was ope day ad- 
dressing myself to him at the head of his army. 

“Upon my next remove, I found myself in the woods 
‘under the shape of a jackall, and soon listed myself in 
the service of a lion. I used to yelp near his den about 


€ 


& 
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midnight, which was his time of rousing’ and seeking 
after prey. - He always followed me in the rear, and 
when I had rum down a fat buck, a wild goat, or a hare, 
after he had feasted upon it wery,plentifully himself, 
would now and then throw me a bone that was but half 
picked, for my encouragement; bu& upon my being un- ; 
suécessful in two or three chaces, he gave me such a 
confounded, gripe in his anger, that I died of x. | 

“In my next transmigration, I was again set upon two 
legs, and “became an Indian tax-gatherer; but having 
been guilty of great extravagances, and being married 
to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran so much in debt, 
that I durst not show my head. I could no sooner step 

~< out of my house, buteI wa’ arrested by somebody or | 
* other that, laj*in wait for me. "As I ventured abroad 
= ,@ne night in the dusk of the evening, I was taken up 
and hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few months " 
after, f 
“My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in*that |i 
1 


state led a most melancholy life for the space of six 
years. Several fishes of prey pursued me when I was in 
the water, and if I betook myself to my wings, it Was. 
ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at me, As 
I was one day flying ,amidst a fleet of English ships, I 
observed a huge sea-gtill whetting his bifl and hovering 
just over my head: upon my dipping into the water to 
avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a monstrous shark, 


that swallowed me down in an instant, e. 

“I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, an f 
eminent banker ih Lombard-street; and, remembering " 
how I had formerly suffered for want of. money, became i | 
so sordid and avaricious, that thé whole town cried | 


shame of me. I was a miserable little old fellow to look 
upon, for I had in a manner starved myself, and was 
nothing but skin and bone when I died. 
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` “I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed to 
find myself dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily 
concerned to make so insignificant a figure, and did not 
know but sgnie time orether I might be reduced to a 
mite, if I did not mend my mannegs. I therefore applied 
myself with great diligence to the offiges that were sfi- 
lotted me, and was generally looked upon as the notablest 
ant in thegwhole mole-hill. I was at last pigked up, as 
I was groaning under a burthen, by an unlucky’ cock- 
sparrow that lived ih the neighbourhood, and ‘had before 
made great depredations upon our commonwealth. 

“J then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 


to plunder a hive, we were received so warmly by the 
swarm which defended it, that we were most of us left 
deadeupon the spot. ^ 
*I might tell you of many other transmigrations 
which I went through: how I did penance in a bay 
; oed for ten years; as also how I was a taylor, 
shrimp, and a tom-tit, In the last of these my 
shapes, I was shot in the Christmas holidays by a young 
jackanapes, who would needs twy his new gun upon 
me. 
. “But I shall pass over these and several other stages 
of life, to remind you of the young beau who made love 
“to you about six yeqrs since. You may remember, 
© madam, hew he masked, and danced, and sung, and 
* played a thousand tricks to gain you; and how he was 
at last carried off byea cold that he got undertyour win- 
dow one night in a serenade. I was that unfortunate 
young fellow to whom you were then so cruel. Not 
long after my shifting that unlucky body, I found my- 
- r8) L 


whole summer in the shape of a*bee; but being tired 
with the painful and penurtows' life I had undergone in < 
my two last transmigfations, I fell intc-the, other ex- « 
treme, and turned drone. As I one day headed @ party e c» 


` state of life he is sposted. 
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self'upon a hill in Æthiopia, where I lived in my present 
grotesque shape, till I was caught by a servant of the 
English factorg, and sent over into Great Britain, I 


_ need not inform you how I eame into your hands, You 


see, madam, this is not the first tine you have had me in 
a*chain; I am, however, very happy in this my captivity, 

as^you often bestow on me those kisses and caresses $ | 
which I would have given the world for when I was a 

man, "I hope this discovery of my person will not tend 

to niy disadvantage, but that you will still continue your- 
accustomed favours to, : 

* Your most devoted humble servant, 
+ 


2 «Pua. ud 


“PS—I would advise your lMile shock-dog to keep Y 
out of my way; foras I look upon him to be the most ay 


` formidable of my rivals, I may chance one time or other_ 


Ries f E 
to give him such a snap as he won't like." —Addison. : 
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SIR ROGERS LOVE OF SPORT. 
(No. 116.) * 


Those who have se@xched into humane?nature observe, 
that nothing so much shows the nobleness of the soul, 
as that its felicity consists in action. Every man has, 
such an active principle in him, that he will find out 
something to employ himself upon, in whatever place or Y 
I have heard of ajgentleman ° 
who was under close confinement in the Bastile seven | ' 
years, during which time he amused; himself in scattering 
a few small pins about his chamber, gathering them up 
again, and placing them in different figures on the arm 


of a great chair. He often told his friends afterwards, 
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that unless he had found” out this pigee of exercises he 
verily believed he should have lost his senses. f 
After what has been said, I need not inform my s 
readers, that Sir Roger, with whose character I hope 
they are at*present pretty well acquainted, has in his 
. youth gone through the whole ‘course of those rural 
* diversions which the country abounds in; and which - 
seem to besextremtly well suited to that laborious in=/ tee 
dustry a nùn may observe here in a far grefiter degree 
than in towns and eéties. I have before hinted at seme 
of my friend’s exploits: he has in his youthful days 
taken forty coveys of partridges in a season; and tired 
many a salmon with a line consisting but of a single f 
hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of thee 4 
neighbourhdod always attended him, on account of his “~~ 
remarkable enmity toward foxes; haVing edestroyed * 
more of those vermin in oyp year, than it was thoughé e <=% 
the whole country could have produced. Indeed the 
knight does not scruple to own among his most intimate 
friends, tha& in order to eftablish his reputation this 
way, he has secretly sent for great numbers of them out 
of other counties, which he used to turn loose about the 
„country by night, that he might the better signalize him- 
fef in their destruction the next day. His hunting 
horses were the finest and best managed in all these 
parts, . His tenants are still full of the praises of a gray ` 
stone-horse that unhappily staked himself several years 
since, and was buried with great solemnity in the 
orchard, 
© Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to 
e keep himsglf in action, has disposed qf his beagles and 
+ got 9, pack of stop-hounds. What these want in speed, 
he endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of 
- their mouths and the variety of their notes, which are 
suited in such manner to each other, that the whole cry 
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makes up a complete concert. ” He is so nice in this par- 
ticular, that a gentleman having made him a present of 
a very fine hoynd the other day, the knight returned it 
by the servant with a great mapy expressions of civility; 
but desired him to tell his master, that thé dog he had 
sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but that at present 
he-only wanted a counter-tenor. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that ke has been 
out almost'every day since I came down; and upon the 
chaplain’s,offering to lend me his casy pad, I was pre- 

` vailed on yesterday morning to make one of the company. 
I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, to observe the 
general benevolence ,of all the neighbourhood towards 
»my friend. The farmers’ sons thought themselves happy 
if they could open a gate for the good old knight as he 


` ‘passed by; which he generally requited with a nod or 
>œ smile and a kind enquiry after their fathers or 


uncles. 
After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 


- upon a large heath, and tlie sportsmen began to»beat. 


They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, I saw a 
hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under my 
horse’s feet. I marked the way she took, which I en? 
deavoured to make the company sensible of by extend- 
ing my arm; but tò no purpose, till Sir Roger, who 
knows that none of my extraordinary motions are insig- 
nificant, rode up to me, and asked me if puss was gone 
that way?/} Upon my answering yes, he immediately 
called in the dogs, and put them upon the scent. As 
they were going off, I heard one of the counjry-fellows 
muttering to his companion, “That twas a wonder, they 
had not lest all their sport, for wanġ of the silent gentle- 
man’s crying, Stole away”. 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could have 
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the pleasurg of the wholé chase, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately 
threw them above a mile behind her; but I was pleased 
to find, that instead of punning straight forwards, or in 
hunter's language, “flying the country ", as I was afraid 
she might have done, she wheeléd about, and described 
a sort of circle round the hill where I had taken «my 
station, inesuch af manner as gave me a very distinct 
view of the sport. I could see her first pass"by, and the 
dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole track 
she had made, and following her through all her doubles, 
I was at the same time delighted in observing that 
deference which the rest of the pack paid to each par- 
ticular hound, according to the character he had acquired. 


^ 


among thefn.. If they, were ‘aé fault, and an old hound ~ 


of reputation opened but onte, he was Immediately fol- 
lowed by the whole cry; while a raw dog, or ohe wko 
was a noted liar, might have yelped his heart out, 
without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 

; pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly knight, 
who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed by his 
tenants and servants, and cheering bis hounds with all 
the gayety ofefive-and-twenty. Dne of the sportsmen 
rode up to me, and told me, that he was sure the chase 

_was almost at an end, because the old dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the pack, The fellow 

* was in the right. Ouy hare took a large field just under 

© us, followad by the full ery in view. «I must confess the 
* brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every 
thing around me, the chiding of the hounds,ewhich was 
returned upon us in a double echo from two neighbour- 
ing hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, and the 
sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits into a most lively 
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pleasure, which I sfreely indulged because L,was sure it 
was innocent. If I was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was now quite spent, and 
almost within the reach of her enemies; when the hunts- 
man getting forward, threw dowh his pole before the 
degs. They werg now within eight yards of that game 
which they had been pursuing for almost as many hours; 
yet on the signal before-mentioned they all made a 
suddem stand, and though they continued opening as 
much as before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond 


the pole. At the same time Sir Roger rode forward, and - 


alighting, took up the hare in his arms; which he soon 
‘after delivered up topne of his servants with an order, 
4f she could be kept alive, to let. her go in his great 
orchard; where it seems he has seyéral of these prisoners 


‘of war, who live together in a very comfortable captivity. 
»Iewas highly pleased to seexthe discipline of the paci, 


and the good-nature of the knight, who could not find 
in his heart to murder a creature that had given him so 
much diversion. x i 


THE FINE LADY'S DIARY. (No 898) ^. 


The journal with Which I presented my reader, has 
brought me in several letters, with.aecounts of many 
private lives east into that form. 

My following correspondent, who enlls herself Clarinda, - 
seems by her letter to be placed, in a modish state of 
indifferenee between vice and virtue, and toxbe suscep- 
tible of either, were there proper pains taken withsher. 
Had her journal been filed with such occurrences 
as had shown her wholly divested of her natural 
innocence, notwithstanding it might have been more 
pleasing to the ead of readers, I should not have 
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published it; but as it is Only the picture of a life filled 
with a fashionable kind of gaiety and laziness, I shall set 
down five days of it, as I have received if from the hand 
of my fair coriresponden£. 


* Dear Mr. Spectator, E 
“You having*set your readers 
an exercisesin one of your last week's papers, I have per- , © 
formed mfhe according to your orders, and herewith send 
it to you inclosed. eYou must know, Mr. Spectator,, that 
I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had 
several matches offered me for these ten years last past, 

. and haye at present warm applications made to me by a 
very pretty fellow. As I am at my own disposal Icome ^ 
up to towñ every winter, and pass my time in it afters — 

the manner you will find in the following journal, which * 

~ I began to write upon the wery day after your Spectatore= “ 
upon that subject.” 

Tyesday night. Could not gp to sleep till one in the morning 
for thinking of my journal. 
* Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank two dishes of choco- 
late in bed and fell asleep after them. 

- “© «From ten to eleven. Ate a slice of bread and butter, drank a . 

dish of bohea, read the Spectator. 

From eleven tone, At my toiletteptried a new hood. Gave 
orders for Veny to be combed and washed. Mem. I look best 

in blue. : 

= © From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the "Change. 

“© Cheapened a couple of fans. 

e Till fou, At dinnet Mem. Mr. Froth passed by in his 

new liveriés. by : 

From four to siz. Dressed, paid a visit to old lady Blithe 

and her sister, having before heard they were goné out of town 

-that day. 

From siz to eleven, At basset. Mem. Never set again upon 
the ace of diamonds. 


^ 
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Thursday. From, eleven at night to eight in the morning. 
Dream’d that I punted! to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts in Awrengzebe 
a-bed. X © 
From ten to eleven. "Tea-tablo. Sent,to borrow "lady Faddle's 
Cupid for Veny. Read tie play bills. Received a letter from 
Mr.,Froth. Mem.” Locked it up in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tirewomangher account 
of my lady Blithe’s wash. Broke a tooth in my little tortoise- 
shell comb. Sent Frank to know how my lady Hectick rested 
after her monkey’s leaping out at window. Looked pale. 
Fontange tells me my glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I sat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s opinion of 
"Milton. His account’ of ,tle -Mohocks. His fancy of a pin- 


, cushion. Picture in the lid of his snwf-box. Old lady Faddle 
s promises mé her woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at 


erimp. 
Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 


Friday. Hight in the morning. A-bed. Read over all’ Mr. 
Froth’s letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock, taid within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua-maker. , 
Sorted a suit of ribbons. Broke my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my chamber, practised 
lady Betty Modely’s skutéle, D 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered handkerchief. 


Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of , 


order. Threw by my work, and read over the remaining part 
of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. » Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, Breast, went 
abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. 
Spitely at home. Conversation: Mrs. Brilliant’s necklace 
false stones. Old lady Loveday going to be married to a 


1A term in the game of basset. 


» 
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young fellow $hat is not worth a groat. Miss Prue gone {nto 
the country. Tom Townley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely 
whispered in my ear that she had something (to tell me about 
Mr. Froth. I am sure it isnot true. 

Between twelve and one.e Dreamed that Mr. Froth lay at my 


feet, and called me Indamora. DT i « 


Saturday. Rose at eight o'clock in the morning. Sat dówn = 
tó my toiletfe. ae ? 
From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour “before 
I could determine it. "Fixed it above my left eyebrow. © 
From nine to twelve. Drank my tea and dressed. 
From twelve to iwo. At chapel. A great deal of good com- 
pany. Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe. e 


dressed frightfully. . v.e . 
From ihres"lo four. Diged. Miss "Kitty called upon me to“ — 
go to the opera before I was risen from table. © ° 
From dinner to sic. Drank ta. Turned off a footman for €^ S 
being rude to Veny. 


Six o'clock, Went to the opera. I did not see Mr. Froth 
- till tife beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth talked to a 
gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to a lady in the front box. 
Mr. Froth and his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. 
- Mr. Froth cried out ancora, Mr. Froth led me to my chair. 
think he squeezed my hand, ` 
Eleven at might. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. Me- 
thought Nicolini aid he was Mr. Froth. 
Sunday. Indisposed. 
« Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by Miss Kitty. Aurengzebe 
Q lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated without book the 
eight best lines in the play.- Went in our mobs to the dumb 
man accordig to appointment. Told me that my lovers 
~ + namọ began with a G. Mem. The conjuror! was within a 
. letter of Mr. Froth’s name, etc. e 
“Upon looking back into this my journal, I find that I 
am at a loss to. know whether I pass my time well or ill; 


2 Duncan Campbell. 
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and indeed nevey thought of considering how I did it | 
before I perused your speculation upon that'subjeet. I 
scarce find a single action in these five days that I can 
thoroughly approve of, excep the working upon the 
violet-leaf, which I am resolved to finish the first day I 
am at leisure. , As for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not 
think they took up so much of my time and thoughts as I ` 
find they do upon my journal - The latter ofthem I will 
turn Óff, if you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth docs not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly, I will not 
let my life run away in a dream, > 


“Your humble servant, 
“QLARINDA.” — 


To resume oñe of the mórals of my first paper, and to 
vonfirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I would have 
her consider what a pretty figure she would make among 
posterity, were the history of her whole life published 
like these five days of it.” I shall conclude my ‘paper 
with an epitaph written by an uncertain author on Sir 
Philip Sidney's sister, a lady who seems to have been of 
a temper very much different from that of Clarinda, . 
The last thought of it is so very noble, that I dare say 
my reader will pardon me the quotation. 


On THE COUNTESS DowAGER or PEMBROKE. 


Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Bidney's sister, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou hast killed another, . » 
Fair and learned, and good as she, : 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. i 

> 
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E 6 

Horace, Jyvenal, Boileau, and indeed the greatest 
writers in almost every age, have exposed with all the 

. strength of wit and good sense the vanity of a marfs 
valuing himself upqn his ancestors; and endeavoured" to 
show that rue nobility consists in virtue, nat jn birth. 
With submission, however, to so many great authorities, 
I think they have pushed this matter a little tóo far. “We 
ought in gratitude to honour the posterity of those who 
have raised either the interest or reputation of their 


eountry, and by whose labours wê ourselves are more | 


happy, wisesor virtuous thafi wé should have been with- 

out them. Besides, natutally speaking, amah pids fairer 

for greatness of soul who ig the descendant of worthy 

ancestors, and has good blood in his veins, than one who 

is come of an ignoble and obscure parentage. For these 

reasons I think a man of mérit, who is derived from an 

illustrious line, is very justly to be regarded more than 

a man of equal merit, who has no claim to hereditary 

d MERE Nay, I think those who are indifferent in 

emselves, and have nothing else to distinguish them 

but the virtues of their forefathers, are to be looked 

upon with a déBree of veneratiorf even upon that ac- 

count, and to be more respected than the common run of 
men who are of low and vulgar extraction. 

< , After having thus ascribed due honours to birth and 

e parentage, I must, however, take notice of those who 

arrogate to^themselves more honours than are due to 

“ 4henf on this account. The first are such who are not 

< enough sensible that ‘Vice and ignorance taint the blood, 

and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and disennobles 

a man, in the eye of the world, as much as birth and 

family aggrandize and exalt them. 


A 
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he second arc those who "believe that a, new man of 
an elevated merit is not more to be honoured than an 
insignificant and worthless man who is descended from a 
long line of patriots and heroes; or, iñ other words, 
behold with contempt a person who is such a man as the 


first founder of their family was, upon whose reputation | 


thdy value themselves. z 
But I shall chiefly apply myself to those whose quality 
sits uppermost in all their discourses and behaviour. An 
empty mah of a great family is a creature that is scarce 
conversible. You read his ancestry in his smile, in his 
air, in his eyebrow. He has indeed nothing but his 
nobility to give employment to his thoughts. Rank and 
precedency are the importaat points which he is always 
discussing within himself, A gentleman of this turn 
. hegan a speech in one of king Charles's parliaments: 
“Sir, I had the honour to be born at a time—” upon 
which a rough, honest gentleman took him up short: 
“I would fain know what» that gentleman means. Is 
there anyone in this house that has not had the honour 
to be born as well as himself?” The good sense which 


reigns in our nation has pretty well destroyed this , 


starched behayiour among men who have seen the 
world, and know that every gentleman will be treated 
upon a foot of equality. But there are many who have 
had their education among women, dependants, or flat- 
terers, that lose all the respect which should otherwise 
be paid them by being too assiduous in procuring it. 


My lord Froth has been so educated in punctilio that à 


he governs himself by a ceremonial in all the ordinary 
occurrences of life. He measures out his bow t3 the 
degree of the person he converses with. I have seen 


him in every inclination of the body, from a familiar | 


nod to the low stoop in the Salutation-sign. I remember 
five of us, who were acquainted with one another, met 


) 
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together one,morning at his lodgings, when a wag offthe 
company was saying it would be worth while to observe 
how he would distinguish us at his first entrance.’ Ac- 
cordingly he nb sooner came into the room, but, casting 
his eye about, “ My lor& such a ong,” says he, “your most 
; humble servant. - Sir Richard, your dumble- servare. 
Your servant, Mr. Ironside. Mr, Ducker, how do fou 
do? Hah! Frank, are you there?” E 
There is nothing more easy than to discover â man 
whose heart is full'of his family. Weak minds that 
have imbibed a strong tincture of the nursery, younger 
brothers that have been brought up to nothing, super- 


annuated retainers to a great house; have generally their 


thoughts taken up with littl else, 


I had some years ago an aunt of my own, by name E 


Mrs. Martha Ironside, who would never marry beneath 
herself, and is supposed to have died a maid in the four- 
seorth year of her age. She was the chronicle of our 
family, and passed away the greatest part of the last 
forty years of her life in recounting the antiquity, 
marriages, exploits and alliances of the Ironsides. Mrs. 
. Martha conversed generally with a knot of old virgins, 
Who were likewise of good families, and had been very 
cruel all the beginning of the last century. They were 
every one of 'm as proud as Imcifer, but said their 
prayers twice a day, and in all other respects were the 
pest women in the world. If they saw a fine petticoat at 
a Church, they immediately took to pieces the pedigree of 
her that wore it, and would lift up their eyes to heaven 


© at the confidence of the saucy minx, when they found she 


wasan honest tradesman’s daughter. Tt is impossible to 
describe the pious indignation that would rise m them at 
the sight of a man who lived plentifully on an estate of 
his own getting. They were transported with zeal 
beyond measure, if they heard of a young woman's 


t 
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- matching into a gyeat family upon account of her beauty, 
her merit, or her money. In short, there was not a 
female within jen miles of them that was in possession 
of a gold watch, a pearl necklace, or a piece of Mechlin 
lace, but they examined her title to it. My aunt Martha 
uxed to chide me very frequently for not sufficiently — 
vataing myself. She would not eat a bit all dinner-time, 
if at an invitation she found she had been stated below 
herselt; and would frown upon me for an hour together 
if slic saw me give place to any man under a baronet. 
As I was once talking to her of a wealthy citizen whom 
she had refused in her youth, she declared to me with — 
great warmth that she preferred a man of quality in his 
‘shirt to the richest map upoa the ‘Change in,a coach and 
six. She pretended that our fatnily was nearly related 

. by the mother's side to half a dozen peers; but as none 
of them knew anything of the matter, we always kept it 
as a secret among ourselves. A little before her death 
she was reciting to me the history of my forefathers; 
but dwelling a little longer than ordinary upon the 
actions of sir Gilbert Ironside, who had a horse shot 
under him at Edgehill fight, I gave an unfortunate pish, , 
and asked, what was all this to me? upon which che 
retired to her closet, and fell a-scribbling for three hours 
together; in which lime, as I afterwards found, she 
struck me out of her will and left all she had to my 
sister Margaret, a wheedling baggage that used to be, 
asking questions about her great-grandfather from mor- 
ning to night. She now lies buried among the family 
of the Ironsides, with a stone over her, acquainting the 
reader that she died at the age of eighty years, a spingter, 
and that She was descended of the antient family of the 
Ironsides. After which follows the genealogy drawn up ` 
by her own hand. ; 
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ALNASCHAR, OR THE PERSIAN GLASS-MAN. 
(No. 535.) g 


„never would set his hand to any busimess during hit 
father's life. When his father died, he left him to the 
. value of a hundred drachmas in Persian money,, Alnas- 
char, in order to make the best of it, laid it out in glasses, 
bottles, and the finest earthen ware. These hé piled^up 
in a large open basket, and, having made choice of a very 
little shop, placed the basket at his feet, and leaned his 


thought, and was overheird by one of histneighbours, as 
he talked to himself in the following manner: * This 
basket,” says he, “cost me at the wholesale merchant's 
-a hundred drachmas, which is all I have in the world. 
J shall quickly make two hundred of it, by selling it in 
retail. These two hundred drachmas will in à very little 
while rise to four hundred, which of course will amount 
in time to four thousand. Four thousand drachmas can- 
not fail of making eight thousand. As soon as by this 
means I am master of ten thousand, I will lay aside my 
trade of a glass-tan and turn jeweler. I shall then deal 
in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of rich stones. When 
1 have got together as much wealth as I can well desire, 
al will make a purchase of the finest house I can find, 
with lands, slaves, and« horses. I shall then begin to 
enjoy myself, and make a noise in the world. I will 
* not, however, stop there, but still continue my trafic 
“until I have got together a hundred thousand drachmas. 
When I have thus made myself master of a hundred 
thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set myself on the 
foot of prince, and will demand the grand vizier's 


j 
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Alnaschar, says the fle, was avery idle fellow, that ` 


back upon the wall, in expectation of customers. As he | 
` sat in this posture, he fell into 4 most amusing train of ,, 
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datghter in martiage, after having represented to that 
minister the information which I have received of the 
beauty, wit, discretion, and other high qualities which 


- his daughter possesses. I will det him kow at the same 


time, that it is my intention to make him a present of a 
thousand piecessof gold on our marriage night. As soon | 
as T have married the grand vizier's daughter, I will buy 

her ten black slaves, the youngest and best, jthat can be 
got for the money. I must afterwards make my father-in- 
law a visit, with a grand train and equipage. And when 
I am placed at his right hand, which he will do of course, 
if it be only to honour his daughter, I will give him the 
thousand pieces of gold which I promised him; and after- 


, wards, to his great sprprist, will present him with an- 


other purse” ofthe same value, with some short speech: 
as, ‘Sir, you see I am a man of my word; I always give 
more than I promise’. 

“When I have brought the princess to my house, I 
shall take particular care to breed her in a due mgspect 
for me, before I give the reins to love and dalliance. To 
this erd I shall confine her to her own apartment, make 
her.a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her women, 
will represent to me, that she is ineonsolable by reason 
of my unkindness, and beg me with tears to caress her, 
and let her sit down by me; but I shall still remain 
inexorable, and will turn my back upon her all the first 
night. Her mother will then come and bring her daugh- 
ter to me, as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my feet, and 
beg of me to receive her into my favour. “Then will I, 
to imprint in her a thorough veneration for my person, " 
draw up^my legs and spurn her ftom me with my foot, 
in such a manner that she shall fall down several paces 
from the sofa.” 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this rac 
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vision, and gould not forbear acting with his foot what 
he had in his thoughts: so that, unluckily striking his 
basket of brittle ware, which was the fqundation of all 
his grandeur, he kickede his glasses to a great distance 
from him into the street, and. broke them into ten 
thousand. pieces. e —Addisong 


ANTEDILUVIAN STORY.—Parzr I. (No. 584) 


Hilpa was one of the hundred and fifty daughters of 
Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by whom some of the learned 


think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful, e 
and when she was but a girk of three-score and ten years. - 
of age, received the adresses of several who made love , 


to her, Among these were two brothers, Harpath and 
Shalum. Harpath, being the first-born, was master of 
that fruitful region which lies at the foot of mount 
Tirzgh, in the southern parts of China. Shalum (which 
is to say the planter, in the Chinese language) possessed 
all the neighbouring hills, and that great range of moun- 

. tains which goes under the name of Tirzah. Harpath 
Was of a haughty, contemptuous spirit; Shalum was of a 
gentle disposition, beloved both by God and man. 

Tt is said tft among the antediluvian women, the 
daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set upon 
yiches; for which reason the beautiful Hilpa preferred 

o Harpath to Shalum, because of the numerous flocks and 
herds, that covered all the low country which runs along 
the foot of mount Tirzah, and is watered by several 
fouptains and streams breaking out of the sides of that 
mountain. E $ : 

"Harpath made so quick a despatch of his courtship, 
that he married Hilpa in the hundredth year of her age, 
and, being of an insolent temper, laughed to scorn his 
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brotber Shalum fèr having pretended to the beautiful 

Hilpa, when he was master of nothing but a long chain 

= of rocks and mountains. This so much provoked Shalum, 

that he is said to have cursed his brother*i the bitter- 

ness of his heart, and to have prayed that one of his 

"meuntains might, fall ‘upon his head if ever he eame 

» within the shadow of it. 

7. From this time forward Harpath would never iura 

- out of the valleys, but came to an untimely end in the 
two nundréd and fiftieth year of his'age, being drowned | 

in a river as he attempted to cross it. ‘This river is. 

called to this day, from his name who perished in it, the 

river Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, issues out 

-+ of one of those mountains-which Shalum wished might 
fall upon his brother, when: he cutsed him in the bitter- ; 

. ness of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her age 

.at the death of her husband, having brought him but 

fifty children before he was snatched away, as has een 

already related. Many of the antediluvians made love 

to the young widow, though no one was thought so 

likely to succeed in her affections as her first lover 

Shnlum, who renewed his court to her about ten years 

after the death of Harpath; for it was not thought 

decent in those days that a widow shouRl be seen by a 

man within ten years after the decease of her husband. 

a Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and resolving, 
to take away that objection which had been raised , 
against him when he first made his addresses to Hilpa, 
` began, immediately after her marriage with Harpath, to 
, plant all that mountainous region which fell to his lot in 

the division of this country. He Rnew how to adapt 

- every plant to its proper soil and is thought to have 

^ inherited many traditional secrets of that art from the 
first man. This sapori turned at length to his 
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‘profit as well as to his nae Pay Kis mountains were ~ 
^in a few years shaded with young trees that gradually 
shot up into groves, woods, and forests éntermixed with 
walks and |awns and g&rdens; insomuch that the whole 
region, from a naked'and desolate prospect, began now 
_ to look like a second paradise. The jfieasantness of the 
place, and. the agreeable disposition of Shalum, who was . €. 
reckoned one of the mildest and wisest of atlewho lived 
before the flood, drpw into it multitudes of people, who 
were perpetually employed in the sinking of wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for the 
"better distribution of water through every. part of this | 
spacious plantation. n 
The habitations of Shofum* lwoked every year more 
beautiful in the eyes òf Hiipa; who, after the space of * 
Seventy autumns, was wanderfully pleased with the 
distant prospect of Shalum’s hills, which were hen 
covered with innumerable tufts of trees, and gloomy 
scenes that gave a magnifftence to the place, and con- 
‘verted it into one of the finest landseapes the eye of man 
.- eould behold. 
; am "The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said to 
have written to Hilpa in the eleventh year of lier widow- 
hood. I shall here translate it, withoüt departing from 
that noble simplicity of sentiments and plainness of 
‘manners which appear in the original. 
« Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty years 
© old, and Hilpa one hundred and seventy. 


€ 


y IE master of mount Tirzah, t Hilpa, mistress of 
€ ; the valleys. is 
= e 


“Tn the 788th year of the creation, 


“What have I not suffered, O thou daughter of Zilpah, 
since j gavest thyself away in marriage to my rival! 
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I grew weary of thè light of the sun, and have ever since 
been covering myself with woods and forests. These 
threescore and ten years have {| bewailed the loss of thee 
on the tops of mount Tirzah, and'soothed my, melancholy 
among a thousand glogmy shade$ of my own raising. 
My dwellings are^ut present as the garden of God; every _ 
> part of them is filled with fruits and, flowers and foun- 
tains, /The;whole mountain is perfumed for thy recep- 
tion. Come up into it, O my beloved, and let us people 
this spot of the new world with a beautiful race of 
mortals; let us multiply exceedingly among these delight- 
ful shades and fill every quarter of them with sons and 
' daughters. Remember, O thou daughter of Zilpah, that 
the age of man is but a thousand years; that beauty is 
the admiration But of a few centuries. It flourishes as a 
rountain oak, or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which 
in three or four hundred years will fade away, and never 
be thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 
from its roots. Think well"on this, and remember thy 
neighbour in the mountain.” T 


Having here inserted this letter, which I look upon as , 
the only antediluvian billet-doux now extant, I shall in 
my next paper give the answer to it, and the sequel of 
this story. » ? —Addison. 


^ 


ANTEDILUVIAN STORY.—PAPER Il. 
(No. 585.) 
» 3 
The sequel of the story of Shalunt and Hilpa. 
The letter inserted in my last had so good an effect 
upon Hilpa, that she answered it in less than twelve 
months, after the following manner: t | 
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` « Hilpa, mistress of the valleys, to Shalum, masiér of 
mount Tirzah. . 
É : €* In the 789th yér of the creation. 
“What have I tq do with thee, O Shalum? Thou 
praisest Hilpa’s beauty, but aft thou not secretly, en- 
amoured with the verdure of her meadows? Arte thou 
not more &ffected*with the prospect of her green valleys 
than thou wouldst be with the sight of her person? The 
lowings of my herds, and the bleatings of my locks, 
make a pleasant echo in thy mountains, and sound 
sweetly in thy ears. What though I am delighted with 
the wavings of thy forests, and those breezes of perfumes, 
which flow from the top.of {lirzah: are these like the  — 
riches of the valley? « ot j f i 
«I know thee, O Shalum; thou art mote wise and’ 
happy than any of the sors of men. Thy dwellings ‘fro 
among the cedars; thou searchest out the diversity of 
soils, thou understandest the influences of the stars, and 
markest the change of seasons. Can a woman appear . 
lovely in the eyes of such an one? Disquiet me not, (0) 
Shalum; let me alone, that I may enjoy those goodly 
possessions which are fallen to my lot. Win me not by 
thy enticing words. May thy trees increase and multi- 
ply; mayest thou add wood to wgod, and shade to shade; 
but tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, and make 
thy retirement populous.” 


The Chinese say that a little time afterwards she 
accepted of a treat in one of her neighbouring hills to 
which Shalum had invited her. The treat lasted for two 
years, and is said to have cost Shalum five hundred 
antelopes, two thotisand ostriches, and a thousand tons 
of milk: but what most of all recommended it was that 
variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in which no 
eT then living could any way equal Shalum, 

t 
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Ha treated her ‘in the bowér which he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. This wood was made 
up of such fruit-trees and plants as are most agreeable to 

— the several kinds of singing-birds; so thattit had drawn 
into it all the music of the country, and was filled from 
ona end of the year to the other with the most agreeable 

>  concért in season. | 
> He showed her every day some beautiful and surprising | 
scene in this new region of wood-lands; and as by this 
"means he had all the opportunities he could wish for of 
opening his mind to her, he suceeeded so well, that upon 
her departure she made him a kind of promise, and gave 
"him her word to return him a positive answer in less _ 
than fifty years. EI - 

She had not long beer among her own people, in the ~ 
valleys; when she received new overtures, and at the 
same time a most splendid visit from Mishpaeh, who was 
a mighty man of old, and had built a great city, which 
he called after his own name, Every house was made 
for at least a thousand years, nay there were some that 
were leased out for three lives, so that the quantity of 
stone and timber consumed in this building is searce to. 

- be imagined by those who live in the present age of the 

world. This grcat man entertained her with the voice 
of musical instruments which had been lately invented, 
and danced before hêr to the sound of the timbrel. He 

_ also presented her with several domestic utensils wrought , 

in brass and iron, which had been newly found out for 
the eonvenieney of life. In the meantime Shalum grew 
very uneasy withim himself, and was sorely" displeased 
at Hilpa for the reception she had given to Mishpach, 
insomuch that he never wrote to Her or spoke of her 
during a whole revolution of Saturn; but finding that 
' this intercourse went no further than a visit, he again 
a renewed his addresses to her, who, during his long 
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silence, is said very ofte to have east a wishing eye 
| upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum dhd Mishpach*for though her 
inclinations* favourede the former, her interest pleaded 
very powerfully for the other. “While,her heart wag, in 
this unsettled condition the following accident happened, 
which detfrmined hér choice. A high tower of wood e 
which stood in the city of Mishpach, having’ Caught fire 
by a flash of lightrfing, in a few days reduced the «hole 
town to ashes. Mishpach resolved to rebuild the place 
whatever it should cost him; and having already, de- . 
stroyed all the timber of the country, he was foreed to « : 
have recoyrse to Shalum, ovhese forests were now two : e 
hundred years old. Me purchased thegé woods with sô, 
many herds of cattle and flocks of. sheep, antl with such a 
a vast extent of fields and pastures, that, Shalum wis oo 
now grown more wealthy than Mishpach; and theféfore 
| appgared so charming in the eyes of Zilpah's daughter, 
_ that she no longer refused him in marriage. On the day 
in which he brought her up into the mountain, he raised 
-_ a most prodigious pile of cedar and of every sweet- 

“smelling wood, which reached above three hundred cubits 
in height; he also cast into the pile bundles of myrrh 
and sheaves of spikenard, enrichthg it with every spicy 
shrubs, and making it fat with the gums of -his planta- 

tions. "This was the burnt-offering which Shalum offered 
| "in the day. of his espousals: the smoke of it aseended up 
to heaven, and filled the whole country with incense and 
perfume, ^ ‘ — Addison. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES.—Parzn I 
" (No. 588.) 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the 
misfortune of mankind were cast into a publie stock, in 
order to be equally distributed among the whole species, 

? those who now think themselves the most unhappy would 
prefer the share they are already possessed of, before that 
whiel would fall to them by such a division. 

As I was ruminating on this remark, and seated in my 
elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; when on a sudden, 

» methought, there was'a proclamation made by Jupiter, 
‘that every mortal should bring his griefs and,calamities, 
and throw them» together in a heap. There was a large 
plain appointed for this purpose. I took my stand in the 
centre of it, and saw with a great deal of pleasure the 
whole human species marching one after another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which immediately 
grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise 
above the clouds, 


There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was, 


very active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying 
glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flow- 
ing robe, embroidered with several figures of fiends 
and spectres, that discovered themselves in a thousand 


chimerical shapes, as her garment hovered in the wind., 


There was something wild and distracted in her looks. 
Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the 
appointed place, after having very officiously assisted him 
in making up his pack, and laying it upon his shoulders, 
My heart Melted within me to see my fellow-creatures 
groaning under their respective burdéns, and to consider 
that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
before me, j 
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‘There were, however, sÉveral persois who gave,me 
great diversion upon this occasion. I observed one 
bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed under an old 
embroidered eléak, which upon his throwing it into the 
heap, I discovered to be Poverty. Another, after a great 
. deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, which, upqn 
_ examining it, I found to be his wife. 4 

There wete multitudes of lovers saddled with very 
whimsical burthens composed of darts and flames; but, 
what was very odd, though they sighed as if their hearts 
would break under these bundles of calamities, they could 
not persuade themselves to cast them into the heap, when 
they came up to it; but, after a few faint efforts, shook 
their heads and marched aw&y,e heavy loaden as they 


came, I saw multitudes of old women throw down their ` ; 


wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped themselves 
of a tawny skin. There were very great heaps of rod 
noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth of jts, I 
' was eurprised to see the greatest part of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities. Observing one advancing 
towards the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon 
is back, I found upon his near approach that it was only 
a natural hump, which he disposed of, with great joy of 
heart, among this collection of human miseries. ‘There 
were likewise distempers of all sorés; though I could not 
but observe that there were many nfore imaginary than 
real One little packet I could not but take notice of, 
which was a complication of all the diseases incident to 
" human nature, and was in the hand of a great many fine 
people: this‘was called the Spleen. But what most of all 
surprised me was a remark I made, that there was not a 
single vice or folly thrown into the whole heap§ at which 
I was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself, that every one would take this opportunity of 

gettingrrid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties, 
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.. Y took notice in partieulaPof a very profligate fellow, 
who I did not question eame loaded with His crimes; but 
upon searching into his bundle I found that, instead of 
throwing his Built from hit, be had only laid down his 
memory. He was followed by gnother wérthless rogue, 
who flung away his modesty instead of his ignorance, 


When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their bur- ' ~ 


thens,the phantom which had bee so busy orPthis Oecasion, 
seein? me an idle spectator of what had passed, approached 
towards me. -I grew uneasy at heb presence; when of a 


‘sudden she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes. 


I no sooner saw my face in it but I was startled at the 
shortness of it, which now appeared to me in its utmost 


. aggravation, The immoderate breadth of the features 


made me very much out of humeur with my own counte- . 
hance; upon which I threw it from me like a mask, It 


“happened very luckily, that one who stood by me had just 


betore thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was too 
long for him. It was indeed extended to a most shameful 
length; I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, 
as long as my whole face. We had both of us an oppor- 
tunity, of mending ourselves; and all the contributions 
being now brought in, every man was at liberty to 
exchange his misfortunes for those of another person. 

I saw, with unsptakable pleasure, the whole species 
thus delivered fron its sorrows; though at the same time, 
as we stood round the heap, and surveyed the several 
materials of which it was composed, there was scarcely ac 


mortal, in this vast multitude, who did not discover what 


he thought pleasures and blessings of life, id wondered 


how the owners of them ever came to look upon them as ° ` 


burthens*and grievances. > 
As we were regarding very attentively this confusion 
of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Júpiter issued out a 


= second proclamation, that every one was now ah liberty 
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to exchange his affliction, afid to return*to his habitation 
with any such other bundle as should be delivered to 


Upon this, Rancy heggn fagain to bestr herself, and, 
pareelling out the whale heap with incredible activity. 


» recommended to everyone his pafticuląr packet. The 


- * hurry and confusiop at this time was not to be €x- 


pressed. © ere 

Some observations which I made upon this ecacion I 
shall communicate to the publie. A venerable, grey- 
headed man, who had lain down the colic, and who I 
found wanted an heir to his estate, snatched up an un- 
dutiful son that had been thrown jnto the heap by his 
angry father. The graceless youth, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, pulled the old gentlèrsan by the beard, and 
had like to have knocked his brains out; $o that, meeting 


- the true father, he begged him to take his son agaiñ, anẹ,. 


give him back his colic: but they were incapable eifhge 
of them to recede from the choice they had mado. A 


... poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his chains, took 


up the gout in their stead, but made such wry faees, 
that one might easily perceive that he was no great 
ae by the bargain. It was pleasant enough «to see 
the several exchanges that were made, for sickness 
against poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and 
care against pain. é 
The female world were very busy afong themselves in 
bartering for features; one was trucking a lock of grey 
hairs for a carburicle, another was making over a short: 
© waist for a pair of roynd shoulders: but on all these 


. occasions, thére was not one of them who did not think 


the new blemish, as soon as she had got it into her 
- possession, much more disagreeable than the old one. I 
made the same observation on every other misfortune or 
“calamity which every one in the assembly brought upon 
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elf in lieu dE what he Had parted with: whether it 

be that all the evils which befall us are in some measure 

suited and proportioned to our strength, or that every 

evil becomes more supportable by our being accustomed 
to it, I shall not determine. D 

»I must not emit my own particular adventure. My 

friénd with a long visage had no sooner taken upon him 


_my short face, but he made such a grotesque, figure in it, 


that ås I looked upon him I could not forbear laughing at 
myéelf, ifisomuch that I put my own face out of counte- 
nance. The poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, 
that I found he was ashamed of what he had done: on 
the other side, I fourid that I myself had no great reason 
to triumph; for as I went to touch my forehead I missed 
the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. 
Besides, as my nose was exceeding prominent, I gave it 
“hwo or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand 
abcut my face, and aiming at some other part of it. I 
saw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the same 
ridiculous circumstances. These had made a foolish swop 
between a couple of thick bandy legs, and two long trap- 
sticks that had no calves to them. One of these looked, 
like a man walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up into 
the air, above his ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with it; while he other made such awkward circles, 
as he attempted tô walk, that he scarcely knew how to 
move forward upon his new supporters. Observing him 
to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck my cane in the, 
ground, and told him, I would Jay him a bottle of wine” 
that he did not march up to it, on a line that I drew for 
him, in a quarter of an hour. 

The héap was at last distributed^among the two sexes, 
who made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and 
down under the pressure of their several burthens, "The 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and coyplaints, 
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groans and lamentations. Jupiter at lefgth, taking com- 
passion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second time 


` to lay down their loads, with a design to ive every one 


his own again. * They disehdtged themselvés with a great 
deal of pleasüre; after which, the phantom who had led 
them into such gross delusions was coramanded to dis- 


` appear. There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite 


different figire: her motions were steady and composed, 
and her aspect serious but cheerful. She every now and 
then cast her eyes towards heaven, and fixed them upon 
Jupiter: her name was Patience. She had no sooner 
placed herself by the mount of sorrows, but, what I 
thought very remarkable, the whole heap sunk to sueh a 
degree, that, it did not appear & third part so big as it 
was before. She afterwards returned every man his own 
proper calamity; and teaching him how to bear it in the 
most commodious manner, he marched off with it coy 
tentedly, being very well pleased that he had nof Peen 
left to his own choice as to the kind of evils that fell to 
his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out 
£ this vision, I learnt from it, never to repine at my own 
misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of another, sinee it 
is impossible for any man to form a right judgment of 
his neighbour's sufferings; for whiéh reason also I have 
determined never to think too lightly of another's com- 
plaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow-creatures 
—Addison. 
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I was this morning surprised with a great knocking 
ab the door, when my landlady's daughter eame up to 
me, and told me there was a man below desired to speak 
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with me. Upon” my asking her who it was, she told me 
ib was a very grave elderly person, but that she did not 
know his name. I immediately went down to him, and 
found him to be the coaehnl of my Worthy friend sir 
Roger de Coverley. He told meithat his master came to 
town last nights and would be glad to take a turn with : 
mein Gray's-inn walks. As I was wondering in myself 
What had brought sir Roget to town, not having lately 
teecived any letter from him, lie told me that his master 
Was vome’up to get a sight of prince Eugene, and that he 
desired I would immediately meet hint. 
I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the old 

~ knight, though I did not much wonder at it, having heard 
him say more than onee fn private discourse, that he 
looked upon prince Eugenio (fur so the knight always 
galls him) to be a greater. man than Scanderbeg. 

yl was no sooner come into Gray’s-inn walks, but I 
heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice or thrice 
to himself with great vigour; for he loves to cleer his 
pipes in good air (to make use of his own phrase), and 
is not a little pleased with any one who takes notice of 
the strength which he still exerts in his morning hems... » 

Twas touched with a secret joy at the sight of the good 
old man, who before he saw me was eugaged in conver- 
sation with a beegar-man that had asked an alms of him, 
l' éould hear my friend chide him for not finding out 
Some work; but at the sime time saw him put his hand 
in his pocket and give him six-petiee. T 

Oür salutations were very hearty on both sides; con- 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and several 
affectionate looks which we cast upon one another, After 
which the knight told me my good friend his chaplain 
Was very well and much at my service, and that the 
Sunday before he had made a most incomparable sermon 
out of Dr Barrow. I have left, says he, all my affairs 
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- in bis hands, and, being wilfing to lay aff obligation ypon 
him, have deposited with him thirty marks, to be distri- 
buted among his poor parishioners. - 

He then proceeded to acgfiaint me with the welfare of 
Will Wimble Upon which he pug his hand into his fob 
-and presented ine in his name wit a dobacco-stoppar, 

telling me that Will had been busy all the beginning of 
the winter in turning great quantities of thein; and that 
he made a present of one to every gentleman in the 
county who has good principles, and smokes, He added, 
that poor Will.was at present under great tribulation, 
_ for that Tom Touchy had taken the law of him for cüt- 
ting some hazel sticks out of one. ofthis hedges. 


from his country-seat, ht informed me tkat Moll White 
was dead; and that about a month after her death the, 
wind was so very high, that it blew down the end of, on 
‘of his barns, Büt for my own part, says sir Roger, 3 do 
mot think that the old womax had any hand in it. 
^ - He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house during the holidays; for 
«Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, 
"always keeps open house at Christmas. I learned from 
him that he had killed eight fat hogs for this season, 
that he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst 
his neighbours, and that in efile he had sent & 
string of hog’s-puddings with a pack of cards to every 
_poot family in the parish. I have often thought, says 
“sir Roger, it happens very well that Christmas should 
fall out in the middle of winter. It ds the most dead 
< unegmfortable time of the year, when the poor people 
- would suffer very much from their poverty and cold, if 
they had not gogd cheer, warm fires, and Christmas 
_ gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their poor 


& - hearts ab this season, and to see the whole village merry 


Among other pieces of news which the knight brought 5 
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in my great hall “I allow a*üouble quantity of malt to 
my Small beer, and set it a-running for-bwelve days to 
every one that calls for it. I have always a piece of 
cold beef and & mince-pye of the table, and am wonder- 
fully pleased to see my tenants pass away à whole even- 
ing in playing their innocent tricks, and smutting one 
another. Our friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of ` 
them, and shows a thousand roguish trick upon these 
occasions. 5 

I was very much delighted with’ the reflection of my 
old friend, which carried so much goodness in it. He 
then launched out into the praise of the late act of par- 
liament for securing the church of England," and told me 
with great satisfaction, that he believed it already began 
to take effect; for that.a rigid dissenter, who chanced to. 

ine at. his hóuse.on Christmas day, had been observed 
X Q eat very plentifully of his plum-porridge. 

After having dispatched all our country, matters, sir 
Roger made several inquiries concerning the club, and 
particularly of his old antagonist sir Andrew Freeport. 
He asked me with a kind of smile; whether sir Andrew 
had not taken the advantage of his absence, to vent, 
among them some of his republican doctrines; but soon 
after gathering up his countenance into a more than 
ordinary seriousness» Tell me truly, says he, don't you 
think sir Andrew had a hand in the pope's procession? 
But without. giving me time to answer him, Well, well, 
says he, I know you are a wary man, and do not care to 
talk of public matters. > 3 3 

The knight thea asked me if I had seen prince Eugenio, 
and made me promise to get him a stand in some con- 
venient place where he might havo a full sight of that 
extraordinary man, whose presence does so much honour 
to the British nation. He dwelt very long on the praises 
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of this great general; and‘ found that, since I was with 

him in the tountry, he had drawn many observitions .., 
* together out of his reading in Baker's chronicle, and 
other authors,«who alwaystlie in his hal*window, which 
very much rédound to,the honour of this prince. 

Having passed away the greatés& pazh of the morning 
in hearing the knight’s reflections, which were partly - . 
private and*partly political, he asked if I would smoke a ^ - 
pipe with him over a dish of coffee at Squiféss" As I 
love the old man, I tke delight in complying with évery- 
thing that is agreeable to him, and accordingly waited on 
him to the coffee-house, where his venerable figure dreww 
upon us the eyes of the whole roota. He had no sooner .« 
seated himself at the upper end.of the high table, but he ae 
called for a clean pipe, » paper of, tobacco; a dish of coffee, . 
a wax candle, and the Supplement, with such an.air of 
cheerfulness ‘and good-humour, that all the boys in the 
coffee-room (who seemed to take pleasure in serving’him) 
werg at once employed on his several errands, insomuch 
that nobody else could come at a dish of tea until the 
knight had got all his conveniences about him. 


—Addison. 
^ 
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It is an old observation, which has been made of poli- 
ticians who would rather ingratiate themselves with their . 
sovereign than promote his real service, that they aecom- 
modate their counsels to his inclinations, and advise him 
to such actiéns only as his heart is naturally set upon. 
The privy counsellor of one in love must observe the same 
conduct, unless he would forfeit the friendship of the 
person who desires his advice. I have known several 
odd eases of this nature. Hipparchus was going to 
marry but being resolved to do nothing without the 
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advice of his friend Philandér, he consulted him upoh 
» the oveasion. Philander told him his mind freely, and 
represented his mistress to him in such strong colours, 
that the next! morning hedreceived as challenge for 
his pains, and before twelve o'clock was un through 
the body by the,mam Who had asked his advice, Celia 
was*more prudent on the like occasion, She desired 
» Leonilla to give her opinion freely upon a young fellow 
who ntàhdé"his addresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, 
told Ser with great frankness, that she looked upon him 
as one of the most worthless Celia, foreseeing what 
a character she was to expect, begged her not to go on, 
» for that she had been privately married to him above; 
a fortnight. The truth,of it is, a woman seldom asks 
) advice before shs has bought her wedding clothes. When 
she has made her own choice, for form’s sake, she sends- 

a vongé d'élire to her friends. 

T must not here omit a practice which is in use among 
the vainer part of our sex, who will often ask a friend's 
advice in relation to a fortune whom they are never likely 
to come at, Will Honeycomb, who is now on the verge 
of thregscore, took me aside not long since, and asked me. , 
in his most serious look, whether I would advise him to 
marry my lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of 
the greatest fortunes'&bout town. I stared him full in 
the face upon so Strange a question; upon which he 

i immediately gave me an inventory of her jewels and 

= estate, adding, that he was resolved to do nothing in a 

matter of such consequence without my approbation. " 
Finding he would have an answer, I told him, if he could 
get my lady'$ consent, he had mine. "This is about the 
tenth matth, which, to my knowledgs, Will has consuited 
his friends upon, without ever opening his mind to the 
- party herself. - 2 r 
I have been engaged in this subject by the fojlowing 
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letter, which comes to fne from sone notable young. 


female scribe, who, by the contents of it, seems to have 
carried matters so far, that she is ripe for asking advice; 
but as I wowld not lose ther good wilf nor forfeit the 
reputation Which I have with her:for wisdom, I shall 
only communicate the letter to the publie, without re- 


turning any answer to it. 
è o e à 


. Mr, Spectator, REIR 


: «Now, sit the thing is this: Mr. Shapely is the 
prettiest gentleman about town. He is very tall, but 
not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. His mouth 

< is made I do not know how, but it is the prettiest that L* 
ever saw jn my life. He is always laughing, for he has 
an infinite deal of wite If,youedid but see how he rolls , 

“his stockings! He has thousand pretty fancies, and, I 

am sure, if you saw him, you would like him. He is a 

very good scholar, and can talk Latin as fast as English, 

I wish you could but see«him dance. Now, you must 

understand, poor Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how can 
he help that, you know? And yeb my friends are so 
unreasonable as to be always teasing me abeut him, 
because he has no estate: but I am sure he has that that 
is better than an estate; for he is a good-natured, in- 
genious, modest, eivil, tall, woll-bred, handsome man, and 

Iam obliged to him for his civilities‘ever since I saw him. 

«I forgot to tell you that he has black eyes, and looks 
upon me now and then as if he had tears in them. And 
yet my friepds are so unreasonable, that they would have 
me be uncivil to him. I havea goodeportion which they 
eannot hinder me of, and.I shall be fourteen on the 29th 
day of August nest, and am therefore willing to settle 
in the world.ag soon as I can, and so is Mr, Shapely. 
But everybody I advise with here is poor Mr. Shapely's 
enemy. I desire, therefore, you. will give me your 
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advice, for I know you are & wise man; and, if you 

advise’ me well, I am resolved to follow it.’ I heartily 
wish you could see him dance, and am, sir, 

NS Your most hümble servant, 
> E “BID; 
“Fle loves your Spectators mightily.” 
ee Addison. 


<> LION AT NAPLES. (Wo. 146.) 


»A worthy merchant, and a friend of mine, sends me 


„the following letter, to be inserted in my commentaries 


"upon lions. ets 
o » 


^ f Sir, > AES 2 
XU E ig Since one of your correspondents has, of late, 
enjertained the publie with a very remarkable and antient 
piece.of history, in honour of the grandees of the forest; 
and since it is probable you;may in time collect a great 
many curious records and amazing circumstances, which 
may contribute to make these animals respected over the 
face of the whole earth; I am not a little ambitious to 


have the glory of contributing somewhat to so generous’ 


an undertaking. If you throw your work into the form 
of chronicle, I am in Kopes I may furnish out a page in 
it towards the latte? end of the volume, by a narration 


of a modern date, which I had in the year 1700 from the, 


gentleman to whom it happened. 

“About sixty years ago, whens the plague raged at 
Naples, sir George, Davis (consul there for the English 
nation) retired to Florence. It happened one day he 
went out df curiosity to see the great duke's lions, “At 
the further end, in one of the dens, lay a lion, which the 
keepers in three years’ time could not tame with all the 
art and gentle usage imaginable. Sir George no sooner 


^ 
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appeared at the grates of the den, than the liongran to 


him with all the marks of joy and transport he was 
capable of expressing: he reared himself up and licked 
his hand, which this gentleman put in through the grates. 
The keeper, affrightefl, took him by the arm and pulled 
him away, begging him not to hézard’ his life by going 
so near the fiercest, creature of that kind that ever. 
entered those dens. However, nothing would satisfy 
sir George, notwithstanding all that could, beesaid to 
dissuade him, but he must go into the den to him. The 
very instant he entered, the lion threw his paws upon 
his shoulders, and licked his face, and ran to and fro in, 
the den, fawning, and full of joy, like a dog at the sight 
of his master. The rumour Of*this interview between 
the lion and the stranger rahg*immediately éhrough the‘ 
whole city, and sir Georgeewas very near passing foe a 
saint amongst the people. The, great duke, when’ he 
heard of it, sent for sir George, who waited upon his 
highness to the den; and, to satisfy his curiosity, gave 
him the following account of what seemed so strange to 
the duke and his followers. 

“<A captain of a ship from Barbary gave me this lion 
when he was a young whelp. I brought him up tame; 
but when I thought him too large to be suffered to run 
about the house, I built a den for him in my court-yard: 
from that time he was never permitted to go loose, except 
when I brought him within doors to show him to my 
friends. When he was five years old, in his gamesome 
tricks, he &d some mischief by pawing and playing with 
people; having griped a man one day a little too hard, I 
oxdered him to be shot, for fear of incurring éhe guilt of 
what might happen; upon this, a friend, who was then 
at dinner with* me, begged him: how he came here I 


knownot. 
“Flere sir George Davis ended; and thereupon the 
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duke of Tuscany assured him that he had the lion from 
that very friend of his. 

wT am, sir, 3. P 

* Your most obedient servant, and.constant reader, &e.” 

A » 


JUDGMENT OF RHADAMANTHUS. (No. 188.) 


I was yesterday pursuing the hint “whieh I mentioned 
in, my last paper, and comparing together the industry 
of man with that of other creatures; in which I could 
mot but observe; that notwithstanding we are obliged by ` 
duty to keep ourselves in constant employ, after the- 
same manner as inferior’animals are prompted to do it 
byj,instinct, we fall very short of them in this particular. 
Weare here the more inexcusable, because there is a 
greater Variety of business to which we may apply our- 
selves. Reason opens to us a ‘large "field of affairs, which 
other creatures are not capable of. Beasts of prey, and 
I believe of all other kinds, in their natural state of 
being, divide their time between action and rest. They» 
are always at work or asleep. In short, their waking 
hours are wholly taken; up in seeking after their food, or 
in consuming it. The human species only, to the great 
reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
the day hangs heavy on ’em, that they do not know what ” 
to do with themselves, that they | are at a loss how to » 
pass away their time, with many ‘of the like shameful 
murmurs, which we often find in the mouths of those 
who are styled reasonable beings. How monstrous are 


5 


„such expressions among creatures who have the labours 


of the mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish 
them, with proper employments; who, besides the, busi- 
ness of their proper callings and professions, can apply 
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themselves to the duties of religion, Vanoditelion, to-the 
reading of useful books, to discourse; in a word, who « 
may exercise themselves in the unbounded pursuits of 
knowledge axftl virtue;* afid every hour of their lives 
make themselves wiser or better han they were before! 

After having been taken up fer sSme time in this 
course of thought, I diverted myself with a book, accord- «© 
ing to mye usual custom, in order to unbeng, my mind* 
before I went to sleep. The book I made use ofon this 
occasion was Lucian, where I amused my tlfoughts for 
about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, which in 

-all probability produced the following dream. Ps 

¢ I was conveyed, methought, info the entrance of thee 
infernal regions, where J saw Rhadamanthus, one of the & 
judges of the dead, sefted in. his tribufial Qn his left . 
hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the ‘keeper 
of Elysium. I was told he sat upon women thag day, 
there being several of the sex lately arrived who had not 
yetetheir mansions assigned them. I was surprised to 
hear him ask every one of them the same question, 

— namely, what they had been doing? Upon the question 
‘e being proposed to the whole assembly, they stared upon 

one another as not knowing what to answer. He then 

“interrogated each of them separately. “Madam,” says he 

à io the first of them, " you havet been upon the earth 

: about fifty years: what have you been doing there all 

: T this while? “Doing?” says she: ^ really I don’t know 

E s 
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e what I have been doing. 1 desire I may have time given 
me to recolgect.” After about half an hours pause she 
told him, that she had been playing at crimp; upon 
which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left 
hand to take her into custody. “And you, madam,” says - 
- the judge, “tha look with such a soft and languishing 
. air—I, think you set out for this place in your nine- 
1 a and-twentieth year, what have you been doing all this 
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while?” “I had a great deal of business op my hands,” 
® says she, “being taken up the first twelve years of my 
life in dressing, a jointed baby, and all the remaining 
part of it in reading plays and fomances." "Very well,” 
says he: “you have employed your time to good pur- 
pose. Away with her!" The next was a plain country 
2 woman, “Well, mistress,” said , Rhadamanthus, “and 
" what have;you been doing?” “An’t please your worship,” 
says she, “I did not live quite forty years; and in that 
time brought my husband seven daughters, made him 
nine thousand cheeses, and left my eldest girl with him 
to look after his house in my absence, and who I may 
"»venture to say is as pretty a housewife as any in the” 
“country.” Rhadamanthus &miled at the simplicity of the 
» good woman, and ordered the keéper of Elysium to take 
her into his care. “And you, fair lady,” says he, “what 
haye you been doing, these five-and-thirty years?” “I 
have’ been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir," said she. 
“That is well,” says he, “but what good have you ‘been 
doing?” ‘The lady was in great confusion at this ques- 
tion; and not knowing what to answer, the two keepers 
leaped ‘out to seize her at the same time: the one tool; * 
her by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the other 
caught hold of her tg carry her away to Erebus. But 
Rhadamanthus, observing an ingenuous modesty in her 
countenance and behaviour, bid them both let her loose, 
and set her aside for a re-examination when he was [ 
more at leisure. An old woman, of a proud and sour o 
look, presented herself next at thé bar; andybeing asked 
what she had beeh doing? “Truly,” says she, “I lived 
threescore,and ten years in a very wicked world, and 
was so angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, 
that I passed most of my last years ir condemning the 
follies of the times; I was every day blaming the silly 
. conduct of people about me, in order to deter those I 
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conversed with from falling into the like errors and mis- 
carriages.” “Very well,” says Rhadamanthus; “fut did 
you keep the same watchful eye over your own actions?" 
* Why, truly, says she,” Ewas so taken "up with publish- 
ing the faults of others, that I quad no time to consider 
my own.” “Madam,” says Rhadamantfus, “be pleased to 
file off to the left, and makeroom for the venerable niatron 
that stands behind you. Old gentlewoman; says he, pis 
think you are fourgeore? You have heard the question, 
what have you been doing so long in the wofld?* “Ah, 
sir!” says she, “I have been doing what I should not have 
done; but I had made a firm resolution to have changed 
my life, if I had not been snatched off by an untimely’ 
end.” “Madam,” saysehé, “por will please to follow 
your leader;” and spying another of tlfe same age, inter-, 
rogated her in the same form. To which theematyon 
replied, “I haye been the wife of a husband who, was as 
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y 
Y dear to me in his old age as in his youth. I have been a 
i. mother, and very happy hf my children, whom I endea- 

i voured to bring up in everything that is good. My eldest 


son is blest by the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him. I lived with my own family, and lef it much 
more wealthy than I found it? Rhadamanthus, who 
knew the value of the old lady, gmiled upon her in such 
a manner that the keeper of Elysium, who knew his 
office, reached out his hand to her. He no sooner touched 
her but her wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks glowed with blushes, and she appeared in full 
‘bloom and beauty. * A young woman observing that 
this officer, who conducted the happy to Elysium, was 
se great a beautifier, longed to be in his hands; so 
i that, pressing thfough the crowd, she was the next 
that appearedeat the bar. And being asked what she 
had peen doing the five-and-twenty years that she had 
passed in the world, “I have endeavoured,” says she, 
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“ever since I came to years of üiseretion, to make myself 
lovely*and gain admirers. In order to it, I passed my 
time in bottling up may-dew, inventing white-washes, 
mixing colours, Cutting out: peltches, consuljing my glass, 
suiting my complexion, tearing off my tueker, sinking 
my.stays—” Rhadamanthus, without hearing her out, 
gave the sign to take her off.’ Upon the approach of the: 
keeper of Erebus her colour faded, her face was puekered 
up with wrinkles, and her whole person lost in deformity. 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a whole 
troop of females that came forward dancing, laughing, 
and singing. I was very desirous to know the reception. 
they would meet with,’and withal was very apprehensive 
‘that Rhadamanthus woyld spoil their mirth: but at their 


“nearer approach >the noise, grew°so very great that it 
- awakened me, 


I lay some time, reflecting in myself on the oddness of 
this dream, and could ‘not forbear asking my own heart, 
what I was doing? I answered myself, that I was writing 
Guardians, If my readers make as good a use of this 
work as I design they should, I hope it will never be 


imputedsto me as a work that is vain and unprofitable. » : 


I shall eonelude this paper with recommending to them 
the same sort of self-examination. If every one of them 
frequently lays his haad upon his heart, and considers 
what he is doing, it Will check him in all the idle, or what 
is worse, the vicious moments of life, lift up his mind » 
when it is running on a series of indifferent actions, and 
encourage him when he is engage in those which are 
virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will very much 
alleviate that guilt which the best of men have reason jo 
acknowledge in their daily confessions,of "leaving undone 
those things which they ought to have doxe, and of doing 
those things which they ought not to have done", É 
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THE BARMECIDE. (No. 162.) 


T know noting so effectial to raise a fnan’s fortune as 
complaisancé, which recommends more to the favour of 
“the great than wit, knowledge, or any gther talent what- 
soever. I find this considertion very prettily illustrated 
by a little wild Arabian tale, which I shall here abridge” 
for the sake of my reader, after having warned him that 
T do not recommend to him such an impertinent or vicious 
complaisance as is not consistent with honour and in- 
tegrity. T 
“Schacabac being reduced to gréat poverty, and having." 
eaten nothing for two day8 towather, made a visit to a` 
noble barmecide in Persia, who was very hospitable, but, 
withal a great humourist. The barmeeide was sibting at 
his table, that seemed ready covered for an entertainment. 
Upon hearing Schacabac’s complaint he desired shim’ to 
sit down and fall on. * He then gave him an empty plate, 
and asked him how he liked his rice-soup. Schacabae, 
who was a man of wit, and resolved to comply with the 
darmecide in all his humours, told him it was admirable, 
and at the same time, in imitation of the other, lifted up 
the empty spoon to his mouth with great pleasure. The 
barmecide then asked him if he ever saw whiter bread? 
Schaeabae, who saw neither bread nor meat, “If I did not 
dike it you may be sure,” said he, “I should not eat 80 
heartily of it". "You oblige me mightily,” replied the 
barmecide: # pray let fne help you to this leg of a goose.” 
n Schacabac yeached out his plate, and received nothing on 
it with great cheerfulness. Ashe was eating very heartily 
Jon this imaginary foose, and crying up the sauce to the 
skies, the barmecide desired him to keep a corner of his 
- stomaqh for a roasted lamb fed with pistachio-nuts, and 
after having called for it, as though it had really been - 
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served up, “Here is a dish,” Says he, “that you will see 
at nobody's table but my own.” Sehaeabae was wonder- 


- fully delighted with the taste of it; “which is like no- 


thing,” says heP“ I ever ate Itfore.” Several other nice 
dishes were served up in idea, which both of them com- 
mended, and feagtedoon after the same manner. This 
was "followed by an invisible dessert, no part of which 

* delighted §chacabac so much as a certain lozenge, which 
the barmecide told him was a sweetmeat of his own 
invention.’ Schacabae at length, being courteously re- 
proached by the barmecide that he had no stomach, and 
that he ate nothing, and, at the same time, being tired 

"with moving his jaws up and down to no purpose, desired: 
to be excused, for thatch really was so full he could not. 

, cata bit more. '* Come, then,” says the barmecide, “the 
cloth shall be removed, and you shall taste of my wines, 
which I may say, without vanity, are the best in Persia,” 
He then filled both their glasses out of an empty decanter, 
Schacabac would have excused himself from drinking so 
much at once, because he said he was. a little quarrelsome 
in his liquor: however, being prest to it, he pretended to 
take its off, having beforehand praised the colour, and,» 
afterwards the flavour. Being plied with two or three 
other imaginary bumpers of different. wines, equally 
delicious, and-a little ¥exed with this fantastic treat, he 
pretended to prow flustered, and gave the barmecide a 
good box on the ear: but immediately recovering him, 
self, “Sir,” says he, “I beg ten thousand pardons, but I 
told you before that it was my misfortune t9 be quarrel- 
Some in my drink.’ The bàrmecide could not but smile 
at the humour of his guest; and instead of being angry 
at him, * I'ünd," says he, “thou art & complaisant fellow, 
and deservest to be entertained in my house.. -Since thou 
canst accommodate thyself to my humour, we will now 
eat together in good earnest.” Upon which, calling for 
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lis supper, the rice-soup, the goose, the pistachio-lamb, 
the several other nice dishes, with the dessert, the lozenges, 


: and all the variety of Persian wines, were served up 


e 


successively, one after another; and Schac&bae was feasted 
in reality, with those yery things which he had before 


been entertained with in imagindtiQn. « ; 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION. (No, 189.) 


Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman who was 
proconsul of Afric. He had been guilty of a fault, for 
avhich his master would have him ‘put to death, had not.“ 
he found ap opportunity,to‘eseape out of his hands, and ' 
fled into the deserts of Numidia, As h6 was wandering | 
among the barren cands, and, almost dead with heat and 
hunger, he saw a cave in the side of a rock. He weht 
into it, and, finding at the further nd of it a place to ‘sit 
dowp. upon, rested there for some time: At length, to 
his great surprise, a huge overgrown lion entered at the 
mouth of the cave, and, seeing a man at the upper end of 
jf, immediately made towards him. Androcles gawe him- 
self for gone; but the lion, instead of treating him as he 
expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a complain- 
ing kind of voice fell a-licking fis hand. Androcles, 
after having recovered himself a little from the fright he 
yas in, observed the lion’s paw to be exceedingly swelled 
by a large thorn that stuck init. He immediately pulled 
it out, and, py squeezing the paw very gently, made a 
great deal of corrupt matter run out of dt; which probably 
freed the lion from the great anguish he had felt some 
time before. ‘The lién left him upon receiving this good 
office from -him,,and soon after returned with a fawn 
which he had just killed.. This he laid down at the feet 
of his benefactor, and went. off again in pursuit of his 
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prey. Androcles, after having sodden the flesh of it by 
the sùn, subsisted upon it till the lion had supplied him 
with another. He lived many days in this frightful 
Solitude, the lich catering foy him with great assiduity. ^ 
Being tired at length of this savage soclety, he was 
resolved to deliver himself up into his master’s hands, 
and suffer the worst effects uf his displeasure rather than 

? be thus driven out from mankind. ‘His magter, as was 
customary for the proconsul of Afric, was at that time 
getting together a present of all the largest lions that 
could be found in the country, in order to send them to 
Rome, thet they might furnish out a show to the Roman 

> people. Upon his po?r slaye's surrendering himself into, 
“his hands, he ‘ordered him 49 be,carried away to Rome as 

, soon as the lions were in readiness to be sent, and that 


for his crime he should be exposed to fight with one of — 


the lions in the amphitheatre, as usual, for the diversion 
of” the people. This was all performed accordingly. 
Androcles, after'sueh a strange run of fortune, was now 
in the area of the theatre amidst thousands of spectators, 
expecting every moment when his antagonist would 
come out upon him. At length a huge monstrous lion , 
leaped out from the place where he had been kept hungry 
for the show.. He advanced with great rage towards the 
man, but on a suddenpafter having regarded him a little 
wistfully, fell to ti ground, and-erept towards ’his feat 
with all the signs of blandishment and caress. Androeles, 
after a short pause, discovered that it was his old Numi- 
dian friend, and immediately renewed his acquaintance 
with him. Their mutual congratulations were very sur- 
prising to the beholders, who, upon hearing an account 
of the whole matter from Androcléw, ordered him to be 
pardoned, and the lion to be given up into his possession. 
“Androcles returned at Rome the civilities which he had 
received from him in the deserts of Afric. Dion Cassius 
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says that he himself saw ¢he man leading the lion about 
the streets 6f Rome, the people everywhere gathering E 
about him, and repeating to one another, His est leo~ - 
hospes hominis, his est hemo medicus Monis. “This is 
the lion who was the,man's host, this is the man who 
was the lion’s physician.” RETA 2 
o F. Ah [c 
e [1 Sto. ee AR a 
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THE CIS JOURNAL (No. 817,)°, 


My friend sir Andrew Freeport, as we were sitting in 
the elub last night, gave us an account of a saber citizen, 
-who died a féw days since. This honest man, being of 

greater consequence in his éwn*thoughts than in the eye A 
of the world, had for some years past Kept 4 journal of , 
his life. Sir Andrew showed us one week of it. © Singe 
the occurrences set down in it mark out such a road. of 
action as that I have been speaking of, I shall present 
my reader with a faithful copy of it; after having first 
informed him that the deceased person had in his youth 
been bred to trade: but finding himself not so well 

« farmed for business, he had for several years past lived 
altogether upon a moderate annuity. 


Monday, Hight o'clock. T put on myeclothes and walked into 
the parlqur. e 
"Nine o'clock ditto, "Tied my kneestrings and washed my 

- hands, 

.— Hours ton, eleven, and twelve, Smoked three pipes of Virginia. 
Read the Supglement and’ Daily Courant. Things’ go ill in the 
north. Mr. Nisby’s opinion thereupon, * 

One o'clock in the afternoon, Chid Ralph for mislaying my 
-. tobaeco-box. é 6 
— Two o'clock, Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too many plums 
and no suet. s 
From”hree to four. Took my afternoon’s nap. 
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From four to siz, Walked intoithe fields, Wind S.S.E. E 
From sim to ten, At the club. Mr. Nisby's opinion about — 


the peace. 
= Ten o'clock. Want to bed, slept sgund. 


Tuesday, being MD Hight o'clock. Rose'as usual. 

Dige o'clock. Washe hands, and face, shaved, put on my 
,double-soled shoes. 3 
Ten, elevex, twelve. Took a walk to ‘Islington. 

One. Took a pot of mother Cob’s mild. 
Behiten two and three. Returned, dined on a knuckle of veal 
and bacon. , Mem. Sprouts wanting. 
Three, Wap as usual. 
»- From four to sis. Coffee-house. Read the news. A dish of. 
, “twist. Grand Visier strangled.” 
From six to ten.* At the club. Mr. Nisby's account of the 
Great; "Turk. 
Ten. Dream of the Grand Visier. Broken sleep. 
Wednesday, Higitt o'clock. Tongue of my shoe-buckle broke. 
Hands but not face. : pi i 
Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be allowed for 
the last leg of mutton. 
Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work in the north: 
Stranger in a black wig asked me how stocks went. 
From twelve to one, Walked in the fields. Wind to the 
south, D 
From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 
Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 
Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter dish. Mem. i: 
Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. 5 
From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice from Smyrna 
that the Grand Visier was first of all strangled, and afterwards 
beheaded. à 
Sic o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour in the club before 
any body else came. Mr. Nisby of opinion that the Grand 
Visier was not strangled the sixth instant? a 
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Ten at night. Went to«bed. Slept without bass until 
nine the next morning. 


Thursday, Nine o'clock. Staid within until two o'clock for sir 
Timothy ; who did not x n me my annufty according to his 
promise, z 

Two in the afternoon. "sat down to dinner. Loss of appetite. 
Small-beer sour. . Beef over-oerned. 

Three. Gould not take my nap. 

Four and jive. Gaye Ralph a box on the ear ‘Turned off 
my cook-maid. Sext a messenger to sir Timothy.” « Mem. I 
did not go to the club to-night. Went to bed m nine o'clock. 


€ 


Friday. Passed the morning in meditation «por sir Timothy, 


. who was with me a quarter before tWelve. 


Twelve o'clock. Bought g new. head to my cane, and a cored 
to my buckle. Drank a glass of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to siz. Went to the coffee-house. Met Mr. Nishy 
there. Smoked several pipes. Me. Nisby of opiniun «hat 
laced coffee is bad for the head. « 

Bir o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I drank small- 


beer with the Grand Visier. 


vds Saturday. Walked at eleven, walked in the fields: wind N.E. 


` Twelve. Caught in a shower. 
One in the afternoon. Returned hogae, and dried myself. 
Two.« Mr. Nisby dined with me. «First course, marrow 
bones ; Second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of Brooks and Hellier. 


© Three o'clock, Overslept myself. 
Sis Went to the club. Like to have fallen into a gutter, 


Grand Visier’certainly dead, &. —Addison, 
$9 
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> ' SIR JOHN ENVILLE. (No. 299) 
‘ “Mr, Spectator, jp BY 
“Having carefully perusal a letter 
sent you by Josia} Fuibble, esq., with your subsequent 
) discoufse upon pin-money, I do presume to trouble you 
with an geegunt of my own case, which I lools upon to 
be no less, deplorable than that of squire Fribble. 1am 
a perso of ho extraction, having begtin the world with 
a small pargel of rusty iron, and was for some years 
commonly Iynown by the name of Jack Anvil. I have 
naturally a very happy genius for getting money, inso- 
much that by the age of fiveting-twenty I hag scraped 
together-fouy thousand twp hundred pounds, five shillings 
and a few odd pence. then launched out into consider- 
able business, and became a bold trader both by sea and 
land, which in a few years raised me a very ‘great 
fortune. For these my good aervices I was knighted, in 
the thirty-fifth year of my age, and lived with great 
dignity among my city neighbours by the name of sir E 
John Anvil. Being in my temper very ambitious, I wasg. « zt 
now bent upon making a family, and accordingly ro- : 
solved that my descendants should have a dash-of good 
a blood in their veins, Tà order to this I made love to the 
lady Mary Oddly, an’ indigent young woman of quality. 
ffo cùb short the marriage-treaty, I threw her a carte , 
Blanche, as our newspapers call it, desiring her to w rite 
‘upon it her own terms. She was very concise in her 
~~ demands, insisting only that the disposal of my fortune 
and the regulation of my family should be entirely in 
„hev hands, Her father and brothers appeared excedd- 
‘ingly averse to this match, and would not see me for 
some time; but at present are so ‘well reconciled that 
they dine with me almost every day, and have borrowed 
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i _ “considerable sums off m$; which my. lady Mary often 
| twits me with, when she would show me how Kind her «` 
Eo relations are to me, She had no portion, as I told you 
i before; but what she wanted in forturfe, she made up in 
spirit. Shf at first changed my name to sir John Envil, 
and at present writes herself Mary Egville. I have had 
some children by her, whofii she has christened with the «€ 
surnames«f her family, in order, as she tellg me, to wear 
out the homeliness of their parentage by their father’s 
side, Our eldest son is the honourable Odtlly *Enville, 
esq, and our eldest daughter Harriet Enville. Upon her 
first’ coming into my family, she turned offa parcel of 
very careful servants, who had been long with me, and 
introduced in their stead ï cotiple of blaék-a-moors, and € 
three or four very genteel fellows in ‘laced liveries, be~, 
sides her French-woman, who is perpetually making, a 
noise in the house in a language which nobody, under- 
stands except my lady Mary. She next set hemet to 
reform every room ef my* house, having glazed all my 
chimney-pieces-with looking-glasses, and planted every 
corner with such heaps of china, that I am obliged to 
« [move about my own house with the greatest caution and 
circumspection for fear of hurting some of our brittle 
furniture. She makes an illumination once a week with 
wax candles in one of the larges# rooms, in order, as she. 
phrases it, to see company. At such times she always 
, desires me to be abroad, or to confine myself to the cock- 
loft, that I may not disgrace her among her visitants of 
quality. Wer footmen, as I told you before, are such 
Bbeaus that I do not much care for asking them questions; 
when I do, they answer me with a saucy frown, and say 
that everything which I find fault with was done byny 
lady Mary's order. She tells me that she intends they 
shall year swords with their next liveries, having lately 
observed the footmen of two or three persons of quality 
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hanging behind the coach wit swords by their sides. ` 


As soon"as the first honeymoon was over, I tepresented 
to her the unreasonableness of those daily innovations 
> which she made 2 my family: but she toll me that I 
was no longer to consider myself as sir John» Anvil, but 
as hey husband; and added with a frown, that I did not 
seem to know who she was» I was ‘surprised to be 
treated thus, after such familiaritiés.ds had assed be- 
tween us, ‘But she has since given me to know, that 
whatever freedoms she may sometirhes indulge me in, 
she expects in general to be treated with the respect that 
is due to hey bi»th and quality. Our children have been 
imained up from their ihfancy with so many accounts of 
» their mother's family, thas they know the stories of all 
the great men and women it has produced. Their 
mother ells them that such an one commanded in such a 
sea-engagement, thattheir great-grandfather had a horse 
shot’ under him at Edgehill, that their uncle was at the 
siege of Buda, and that her mother danced in a ball at 
court, with the Duke of Monmouth; with abundance of 
fiddle-faddle of the same nature. I was the other day a 
little out of countenance at a, question of my little 
daughter Harriet, who asked me with a great deal of 
innocence, why I never told them of the generals and 
admirals that had beensin my family. As for my eldest 
son Oddly, he has beén so spirited up by his mothtr that 
if he does not mend his manners I shall go near to disin- 


herit, him. He drew his sword upon me before he was ` 


nine years old, and told me that he expected, to be used 
like a gentleman. pon my offering to correct him for 
.. his insolence, my lady Mary stepped in between us, and 
told me that I ought to consider thie was some diffet- 
ence between his mother and mine. She is perpetually 
finding out the features of her own relations in every 
one of my children, though, by the way, I have a little 
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` chub-faced boy as like e as he can stare, if I durst say 


so. But what most angers me, when she sees mé playing « 
with them upon my knee, she has begged me more than 
once to converse witk tke children af little as possible,“ ~ 
that they may not learn any of my awkward tricks, 

“You must further know, since eI am opening my 
heart to you, fhat.she thinks herself my supérior in « 
sense, as much aseshe is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like a plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
the world. She dictates to me in my own business, sets 
me right in point of trade, and, if I disagree with her 
about any of my ships at sea, wonders that T will dispute 
with her, when I know very well that her great-grand- 
father was a flag-officey. * * *. DEN tie 

* To complete my sufferings, she Has tegsed me, for 
this quarter of a year last past, to remove into one of the 
squares at the other end of the town, pronrising for my 
encouragement, that I shall haVe*as good a coekeldft as 
apy gentleman in the sqware; to which the honourable 
Oddly Enville, esq., always adds, like a jackanapes as he 
is, that he hopes it will be as near the court as possible. 

“Tp short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much out of my 
natural element that, to recover my old way of life, I 
would be content to begin the world again, and be plain 
Jack Anvil But, alas! I am im for life, and am bound 
to subscribe myself, with great sorfow of heart, 


* Your humble servant, 


e : «Jonn ENVILLE, knt." 
& — Addison, 
. [2 . 
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DISSECTION OF A BEAU'S HEAD?! (No. 275.) 


I was yesterday engaged in am,assembly of virtuosos, 
where one of them produced many curious observations 
which he had lately mace in the anatomy of a human 


, body.» Another cf the company communicated to us 


several wonderful discoveries which-hg had alio made on 
the same subject by the help of very fine glasses, This 
gaye birth to a great variety of uncommon remarks, and 
furnished discourse for the remaining part of the day, 

The different opinions which were started on this ocea- 
sion presenved to my émagination so many new ideas, 
that, by mixing with thgse which were already there, 
they employed my fancy all the fagt night, and. composed 
a very wild extrayagané dream. : 

Iwas invited, methought, to the dissection of a beau's 
head and of a coquette’s heart, which were both of them 
laid on a table before us, An jmaginary operator opened 
the first with a great deal of nicety, which, upon a gur- 
sory and superficial view, appeared like the head of 
another man; but, upon applying our glasses to it, we 
made a very odd discovery, namely, that what we looked’ 
upon as brains were not such in reality, but a heap of 
strange materials wound up in that shape and texture, 
and packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells us that the 
blood of the gods is not real blood, but only something ' 
like it; so we found that the brain of a beau is not a real 
brain, but only something like it. 

The pineal gland; which many of our modern philo- 
sophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, smelt very 
strong of essence and orange-flower water, and was en- 


1 This paper, and No. 281 its sequel, probably suggested to Mr. Ajexander 
Stevens the first idea of his Lectures on Heads. 
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- compassed with a kinds of horny stibstance, cut ifto a 


thousand Kittle faces or mirrors, which were imperceptible 
to the naked eye, insomuch that the soul, if there had“ 
been any here, must haye been always taken up in con-e 
templating her own peadties, i 

` We observed a large antrut or cayity in the sineiput, 
that was filled with ribbons, lace, and @nbroidery, wfought u 
together fh a most, curious piece of network, the parts«ot 
which were likewise imperceptible to tht faked eye 
Another of thes& antrums or cavities wasesfuffed with 
invisible billet-doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other 
trumpery of the samo nature. In anojhef we found a 
kind of powder, which set the whole compafiy a-sneezing, 
and by the scent discovered itself to be right Spanish. « 


"The several other ce]ls were stored with tommodities of 


the same kind, of which it woul he tediotts to give tlfe 
reader an exact inventory: pike Di 

There was a large cavity om each side of füe«head, 
which I must not,omit. That on the right side was 
fifled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, pro- 
mises, and protestations; that on the left with oaths and 
impreeations. ` There issued out a duct from each of 
these cells, which ran into the root of the tongue, where 
both joined together, and passed forward in one common 
duct to the tip bf it, We diseqyered several little roads 
or canals running from the ear ir&o the brain, and took 
particular care to trace them out through their several 
passages, One of them extended itself to a bundle of 
sonnets and little masical instruments. Others ended in 
several bladders, which were filled either with wind or 
froth. But the large canal entered'into a great cavity of 
the skull, from wKence there went another ganal into the 
tongue. This great cavity was filled with a kifid of 
spungy substance, which the French anatomists call 
gallifnatias, and the English nonsense. 
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The skins of the forehead wêre extremely tough and ' 
> thick, and, what very much’ surprised us, had not in | 

them any single blood-vessel that we were able to dis- à 
cover either with?or without gur glasses; érom whence 
we concluded, that the party when alive must*have been 
entirely deprived of the faculty of blushing. 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly” stuffed, and in 
some places damaged, with snuff. ' We coulà not but 
take notice in particular of that small muscle which is 
not often. discovered in dissections, and draws the nose 
upwards, when it expresses the contempt which the 
owner of it has» upon seeing anything he does not like, 
ox hearing anything hè does not understand. I need e 
' riot tell my leárned reader, this, is that muscle which r; 

performs the motion sọ often meationed by the Latin i 

posts, when they talk of a man cocking his nose, or 

playing the zhinoceres. 4 

We do not find anything very remarkable in the eye, t 
saving only that the mvuscul? amatori or, as we may 
translate it into English, the ogling muscles, were very 
much worn and decayed with use; whereas on the con- 
trary the elevator, or the muscle which turns the eye; | 
towards heaven, did not appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new | 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not taken d 


$ 


any. notice of those parts which are to be met with in 
common heads. 

As for the skull, the face, and indeed the whole ' 
outward shape and figure of the»head, we, could not 
discover any difference from what we observe in the 
heads of other men. ' We were informed that the person 
to whom titis head belonged had passed for a man 
‘about five-and-thirty years; during which time he ate 
and drank like other people, dressed well, talked loud, 
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laughed frequently, an@-on particular occasions fad 


acquitted Himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly ; 
to which one of the company added, that a certain knot 
of ladies took, him for & wit. e 

When we had thorgughly examined this head with all 
its apartments, and its several Rings of furniture, we put 
up the brain, sueh ag it was, into its*proper places and 
laid it aside under*a broad piece of scarlet cloth, in order 
to be prepared, and kept in a great repositofy ôf dissec- 
tions; our operatof telling us that the preparation would 
not be so difficult as that of another brain, for that he 
had observed several of the little pipes and “tubes which 
ran through the brain were alresfly filled wih a kind of 
mercurial substance, whick „hẹ looked upon to be true 
quieksilver. S ie E 

He applied himself in the'néx€ place to the eqquetie’s’ 
heart, which he likewise leid open with greet dexterity. 
There occurred to us many partieularities in thi$ dissec- 
tion; but being unwilling to burden my reader's memory, 
toomuch, I shall reserve this subject for the speculation 
of another day. —Addison, 


DISSECTION OF A COQUETTES HEART. 
t (No. 281.$ 


LJ 
Having already given an account of the dissection of 
a beau's head, with the several discoveries made on that 
occasion; I«shall here, according to my promise, enter 
upon the dissection of a coquette’s heart, and communi- 
cate to the publie such particularitiés as we observed in 
that curious piece ff anatomy. " 
I should perhaps have waived this undertaking, ‘had 
not I been put in mind of my promise by several of my 
e 
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unknown correspondents, who are very» importunate 
with me to make an example of the-coquette, as I have 
already done of the beau, It, is therefore in compliance 
with the request of my friends that I haye looked over 
the*minutes of my former deam, in orderato give the 
publie an exact xglation^of it, which I shall enter upon 
wittoup further preface o cut 
e Our operator, before he engaged ix this visionary dis- 
section, tot us that there was nothing in his art so 
difficult “than to lay open the heart of a coquette, by 
reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which are to 
be-found in it, and which do not appear in the heart of 
sany other Animal. 


i „a - He desired us first of all, to observe the pericardiwm, 


-or outward @ase.of the heart, whjch we did very. atten- 
“tively; and by the htlp ôf our glasses discerned in it 
millions of little gears, which seemed to have been 
occasioned by the points of innumerable darts and arrows 
„that from time to-time had „glanced upon the outward 
coat; though we could not discover the smallest orifice 
by which any of them had entered and pierced the in- 
ward substance. : à 
Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this pericar- 
dium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin reddish 


liquor, supposed to kp bred from the vapours which - 


exhale out of the heart, and, being stopped there, are 
condensed into this watery substance, Upon examining 


this liquor, we found that it had in it all the qualities of’ 


that spirit which is made use of in the thermometer to 
show the change of weather. 

Nor must I herd omit an experiment one of the com- 

pany assuxed us he himself had male with this liquor, 

which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 

coquette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 

_ to us that he had actually inelosed it in a small tube 


! 
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"made after the mannemof a wenathtr-glass;- but "fiat, 
instead of ticquainting him with the variatione of the 
atmosphere, it showed him the qualities of those persons ^ 
who entered jhe room where it stood.» He affirmed also « 
that it rose at the approteh of a plume of feathers, an 
embroidered coat, or a pair of*frjngel gloves; and that 
it fell as soon as an, ill-shaped periwif, a clumsy phir of | 
shoes, or An unfashionable coat came into his house. 
"Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us titat*upon his 
laughing loud wh®f he stood by it, the liquor mounted 
very sensibly, and immediately sunk again upon his 
looking serious, In short, he told us thaj he knew very 
well by this invention whenever he had a fan of sense 
or a coxcomb in his rogm. o e a , EO E 
Having cleared away the pericardium, or the cage, 
and liquor above mentioned,*we fame to the*heayt. itfell* 
. The outward surface of it was slippery, and the macro, 
or point, so very cold withal, thæt,eupon endenvqurimg to 
e hold of it, itsglided through my fingers like & 
smooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more intricate 
manner than they are usually found in other hearts; in- 
somuch that the whole heart was wound up together in 
a Gordian knot, and must have had very irregular and 
unequal motions whilst it was employed in its vital 
: functi&n. £ 
~ One thing we thought very observable, namely, that 
; upon examining all the vessels which came into it or 
* issued out of it, we eould not discover any communica- 
E: tion that it had with the tongue. 

x We could not but take notice likewise that several of 
those little nerves Jn the heart which are afftcted by the 
sentiments of love, hatred, and other passions, did’ not 
descend to this before us from the brain, but from the 
muscles which lie about the eye. 
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"upon weighing the heart inemy hand, I found it to bè 
|, extremely light, and consequently very holfow, which I 
did not wonder at when, uponelooking into the inside of 
> it, I saw multitudes of cells and cavities, running one 
within another, as our historians describe the apartments 
of Rosamond's bewen "Several of these little hollows 
» Were ssbuffed wit innumerable Sopts 6f trifles, which I 
shall forbear giving any particulaf atcount Of and shall 
therefore ónly take notice of what lay first and upper- 
most, which, upon our unfolding it, and applying our 
microscopes to it, appeared to be a flamé-coloured hood. » 
We were informed that the lady of this heart, when 
living, recelved the adresses of several who made love, - 
sto her, and did not only.give them encouragement, bub : . 1 
made every one'she conversed with believe that she 
"regarded him with an eye Óf kindness; for which reason 
We'expeeted to have seen the impression of multitudes of 
faces ařaong the severa plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great Surprise, nota single print of this natgre 2 
discovered itself until we came into the very coreoand ^ 
centre of it, We there observed a little. figure which, p 
upon applying our glasses to it, appeared dressed in By p 
very fantastic manner. The moreeI looked upon it, the 
more I thought I had seen the face before, but could not 
possibly recollect eitir the place or time; when, at 
length, one of the “company, who had examined the | 
TE 
| 


) 


figure more nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by | 
the make of its face, and the several turns of its features, 
that the little idol which was this lodgedein the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased beau, whose head I 
gave some account df in my last Tuesday’s paper. 

As soon ds we had finished our dissection, we resolved e 
to make an experiment of the heart, ngt being able to 
determine among ourselves the nature of its substance, di 
which differed in so many particulars from that of the 4 
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heart in other females. ecordingly, Wwe laid it in aon 
of burning toals, when we ®bserved in it a certdin sala- 
mandrine quality, that made it capable of living in. the 
‘midst of fire and flame, without being consumed, Qr so 
much as sirged. . ; : 
As we were admiring this strangeephenomenon, and 
standing round the heart $n a circle, if gave a most pro- 
digious sigh, or ratleet crack, and dispersed all at once ifi 
smoke and yapour. This imaginary noise, *which me- 
thought was loudef ‘than the burst of a cannon, produced 
©, . such a violent shake in my brain that it dissipated the 


fumes of sleep, and left me in an instant liroad awake, 
. 4 —Addison. s 
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DEATH OF SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. * 
(No. sity ee ene 

We last night received a piece of ‘ll news'at opr club, 
which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. I question 
no* but my readers themselves will be troubled at the* 
” heating of it. To keep them no longer in suspense, sir 
Roger de Coverley is dead. He departed this life at his 

* house in the country, after a few weeks’ sickness. I have 
letters both from the chaplain and captain Sentry, which 

are filled with many particulars tqthe honour of the good 
old map. I have likewise a lett@r from the butler, who 
took so much care of me last summer when I was at the 
» knight's house. ‘As my friend the butler mentions, in 
» the simplicity of hig heart, several circumstances the 
others have ‘passed over in silence, I shall give my reader 
a copy of his letter, without any altenation or diminution. 


« 


% Honoured Sir, : " 3 
*Kyowing that you was my old masters 

good fyiend, I could not forbear sending you the melan- 
choly news of his death, which has afflicted the whole 
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country as well bs his poor sé2vants, who loved him, r 
> may say, better than we did’ our lives. I am afraid he 
caught his death the last eounty-sessions, where he would 

> go i» see justice Yone to a poor widow woman, and her' 
fatherless children, that had been»wronged ày a neigh- 
bouring gentleman; for you know, sit, my good master 
> was always the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming 
home, the fixst complaint he made Was, that ke had lost 
"his roast-beef stomach, not, being able to touch a sirloin, 
which was served up according to custom; and you know 
he used to take great delight in it, From that time for-- 
ward he grew worse and worse, but still kept a good 

` heart to the last, Indéed we were once in great hope of » 
L his recovery, upon a kind message that was sent him 
from the widow ‘lady whom he had made love to the 
forty last years of his life; hut this only proved a light- 
ening before death. »He has bequeathed to this lady; as & 
token of his love, a greàt pearl necklace, and a eouple of 
silver bracelets seb with jewals, which belonged to my 
good old lady his mother. He has bequeathed thesfine 
white gelding, that he used to ride a-hunting upon, to 
his chaplain, because he thought he would be kind to 
him, and has left you all his books, He has, moreover, 
bequeathed to the fen ee a very pretty tenement with 
good lands about it. 2& being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he lefé for mourning, to every man in the 

parish, a great frieze-coat, and to every woman a black , 
riding-hood. It was a moving sight to see him: take 
leave of his poor servants, comménding u® all for our 
- fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a word for 
weeping, As we most of us have grpwn grey-headed in 
our, dear master's service; he has left us pensions and 
- legacies, which we may live very eomfoytably upon the 
remaining part of our days. He has bequeathed 4 great 
- deal more in charity, which is not yet come to my know- 
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ledge, and it fs peremptorély said in the parish that‘he 

has left money to build a steeple to the church;*for he `c 

was heard to say some tine ago, that if he lived two p 

yeurs longer, Goverley ehuych should live a steeple to 

it. The chaplain tells every body that he has made a - 

very good end, and never spealts sf him without tears. 

He was buried according fo his own directions, ‘afnong < 

the family ef the Cévctleys, on the left hand af his father 

Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by six of his, tenants, = 

4 and the pall held up by six of the quorum. ‘The whole 
o parish followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and irt 

their inourning suits; the men in frieze, and the women 

jd «n riding-hoods.. Captain Sentry! my master’s nephew," 

P. has taken, possession of thé Hell-house, afid the whole * * 
estate. e When my old master pov dim à little, before his r 
death, he shook him by the hand, and wished himejoy af 
the estate which was falling to him, desiring Him only. to 
make good use of it, and to pay tlfe‘several legacies, dnd 
theggifts of charity, whichehe told him he had left as € 

^ quit-wents upon the estate. The captain truly seems & 

> courteous man, though he says but little. He makes 

much of those whom my master loved, and-shows great 

kindness to the old heuse-dog, that; you know my poor 

master was so fond of. It would have gone to your 

: heart to have heard the moans the dumb creature made 

on the day of my master's death. Ée has never joyed 

himself since; no more has any of us. It was the melan- 

choliest day for the poor people that ever happened in 

Worcestershi*e. This being all from, honoured sir, 


“Your most sorrowful servant, i 
i . “EDWARD BISCUIT. 


' 

“ $ 

« P.S.—My master desired, some weeks before he died, 

that a kook, which comes up to you by the carrier, should 
he given to sir Andrew Freeport, in his name.” 
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i 'Phis letter, notwithstandings the poor butler’s manner 
of writing it, gave us such a» idea of our godd old friend, 
that upon the reading of it there was not a dry eye in the 
club, Sir Andréwsopening the book, found ig to be a collec» 
tion of acts of parliament. 'fhere was in particular the 
Act of Uniformity with Some passages in it marked by sir 
Roger’sown hand. Sir Andrew fopnd that they related 
w two or three points, which he had disputed with sir 
Roger the fast time he appeared at the club. Sir‘Andrew, 
who woul have been merry at such’an incident on an- 
ether occasion, at the sight of the old man’s writing burst 
intd tears, and put the book in his pocket. Captain 


‘Sentry infürms me, that the knight has left rings and, 
s mourning for*every one in the club. 


Addison. 
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«Young readers. have no better friends than Blackic & Son. "— Westminster Gasetle, 


: ‘Blackie & Sen's 
Story Books for Boys 
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-© G. MANVILLE FENN “e 
. Dick o the Fen’: A Romance of the Great East 


Swamp. With 12 page Illus- 
trations by FRANK Dapp. 6s. © E 4 


Dick o’ the Fens and Tom o' Grinsgy dre the sôns of a squire anü k 
farmer lifing in Lincolnshire, Many sketches of their*shooting and fishing 
expetfences are related, wifile the record af the fenmen'scsteakhy ree'starce 
to the great draining scheme is full of keen interest. The ambushes and 
shots in the mist and dark, amd* the long-baliled attgmpts to trace the 
lurking foe, are described with Mr. Fenn's wonted skill. , , 


* Mr, Fenn has here very nearly attained peffection. Life in th Fons In the old 
- ante-d 


l : historical fiction, whethei* intende for boys or for men, which deservi 
| i doe 
foe. A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 
NS, Nat the Naturalist : ms With 8 pagé Pictures by 
GORDON BROWNE. $. 
Y The boy Nat and his uncle go on a voyage to the islands of the Eastern 
f seas to seek specimefis in natural eyid their adventures there are full 


of interest and excitement. The descriptiogs of Mr. Ebony, their black 
comrade, and of the scenes of savage life sparkle with genuine humour, 


“This book encourages independence of character, develops resource, and teaches 
" a boy to keep his eyes open."—Saturday Review. 


; Ea E The Golden "Magnet : A Tale of the Land of the 


Incas. With 12 page Il- 
lustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 3s. 4 s 


«e The tale is of a romafitic youth, who leaves home to seek his fortune in 
South America. He ig accompanied by a faithful companion, whoy in the 
capacity both of comrade and henchman, does true service, and shows the 
dogged courage of Sn English lad during their strange adventures. 


"iél'here could be no more welcome present for a boy. ‘There is not a dull page, 
"nd many will be read with breathless interest.’ —Journal of Education, ; 
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By ERNEST GLANVILLE 


(See pagé 


| 


E A BLACKIÉS STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


'". “Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. .- 
f In,the Great Whité Land; 4 Talé of the Ant 


arctic Ocean, With 
e 6 Illustrations by J. A. WALTON. 35.64. ¢ d é 


This is a most fascinating story from beginning to end. It js a true 
picture of what daring héalthful British men and boys can do, written by 
an author whose name is a household Word wherever the English language 
is spoken, All is described wath a master's hand, and the plpteis just such 
as boys lo E 

‘ “Theaarrative goesevt 


E 
a swing and a dash from start to figish."—Pudlic Opinion. 


- ERNEST GLANVILLE .« 


Bl ` A Story venture i 
€ The Diamond Seekers: ZS On of Advanta 
South Africa, With 8 
Illustrations by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. 6s, ¢ 1 
€ "The discovery of the plan of the diamond mine, the dangers incurréd in 


reaching the wild, remote gpof fa Sncarhoured Wagon, and the miny 

incidents of farm and veldt life, are vividly d€scribéd by an autho? who 

knows the country well, < SE Tit e G € € 
“We have seldom seen a better story for boys."—Guardian, e 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON, R.A.M.C. 
~~ ' One of the Fighting Scouts: ^ Te of Geer- 


rilla Warfare in 
a? z » 5 k t 
it South Africa. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, and 
a Map. 55. 

This story deals with the guerrilla aspect of the Boer War, and shows 
how George Ransome is compelled to leave his father’s farm and take 
service with the British, He is given the command of a band of scouts 
as a reward for gallantry, and with these he punishes certain rebels for 
a piece of rascality; and ‘successfully atta*ks Botha’s commando, Thanks 
to hiscknowledge of the veldt he is of sigral service to his country, and 
even outwits the redoubtable De Wet. 

“Altogether an unusually good story.”—Yorkshire Post. 


A Tale of the 


« ~Under the Spangled Banner: nece iur 


can War. ` With 8 Illustrations by PAUL Harpy. 5s. 


Hal Marchant is in Cuba before the confmencement of hostilities, A 
S Spaniard who has beet frustrated in an attempt to rob Hal's employer 
attacks the hacienda and is defeated, but turns the tables by denouncing 
Hal as a spy. The hero makes good his escape from Santidto, and 
afterwards fights Sor America both on land and at sea. The story gives a 
vivid and at the same time accurate account of this memorable struggle. 
v.s P Just the kind of book that a boy would delight in, "— Schoolmaster, 
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,BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


FREDERICK HARRISON *, — 7 
* The Boys of Wynpojt College. WES x 


lustrations 
ə by HARÐLD Copping. 35. New Edition. + s " 
è f : 

Thg hero and his chums differ as whely in character as gn personal ap- 
pearance. We hgve Patrick OgFflahertie, The good-natured Irish boy; 
Jack Brookes, the irrepifssible humorist; Davie Jackson, the true-hearted 
little fad, gon whose bps and mishapsethe plot tea great extent turns; 
and the hero himself, who finds in his expeffenges at Weinport. College 
a wholesomp coyrective of a somewhat lax hometraining. © ^ 

** A book which no well-regulated school-boy should be without." 
° 


»3 E ao — Whitehall Review. ` 
LEON’ GOLSCHMANN 


A . A Story of the Siberian Forest. Adapted 

Bo Crtisoes * from th Russian by LÉON GOLSCHMANN. 
With 6 page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. 35. 62. " au 

'À Two Russian lads are so*deapl? ithpresged by reading Robyeson Crusoe 

{fat theyzrun away frofh home. “They lose dheir way in a huge frackless 

forest, an& fors wo years are kept Qusy hunting for food, fighting against 

welves anvl other enemies, and labourng to increase their comforts, before 
“they®are rescued. 

"This j 


E 
a story after a boy's own heart." —Nottingham Guardian, 


MEREDITH’ FLETCHER aa 


: . A School Story. With 6 5 
Every Inch a Briton: page Illustrations by SYDNEY 
COWELL. 9 35. 64. 


This story is written from the point of view af an ordinary boy, who gives 
an animated account of a young public-schoolboy’s life. No moral is 
drawn; yet the story indicates a kind of training that goes to promote 
veracity, endurance, and enterprise; and of each of several of the characters 
it might be truly said, he ig;worthy to be called, “ Every Inch a Briton”, 4 ) 
“Tn Every Inch a Briton Mr. Meredith Fletcher has scored a success." 
—Manchester Guardian. 


EDGAR PICKERING 3 


L a P 
With 4 Illustrations by W. S. a 
In Press-Gang Days. STACEY. 25.64. New Edition. 4 


Tn this story Fiarry Wing is caught by the Press-gang and carried on 
board His Miesty's ship Sandwich. He taked part in the mutiny of the 
Nore, and shares in some hard fighting on boardsthe Phenix. He is with 
Nelsbn, also, at the storming of Santa Cruz, and the battle of the Nile. 
* It is of Marryat, that friend of our boyhood, we think às we read this delightful 
story; for it is not only a story of adventure, with incidents well-conceived and | 
arranged, but the characters are interesting and well-distinguished."—Acdtlenge,. 
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BLACKLE'S sPory BOOKS FOR, BOYS” * 
E z re * 


“FRED SMITH e ESSE (is ES. 
* "The Boyhood of a ‘Naturalist, With 6 pee 


Illug#fations, e 
* 35s 64. NewégdNion. e A E ies i 
D = 


Few loversgof Nature haye givM to the world a series of recollecjions so 
entertaining, so vigorous, a d so instincs with life as th ‘iclightfaf remin- 

ences, The author takes the reader withehinféin the rambles in which he 

spent the happiest heurs of hisssoyhood, a humUte observer qf tÉ myriad 

( - forms of lifegn field ang &jpse, by stream and hedgercw. S 
| 

| 


“We cfhnot too highl® recommend the book to all readers. 


^ _The Worldeof Animal Life. Eiei EP e 
? 4 SMITH. Pro- 
. fusely Illustrated with Engravings after F. SPECHT and other 
eminent artists. 5s. P es : i 
5 . 
The aim of Zhe World of Animal Lift is to give in eon-scientific lan- 
: © guage an account of those inhabitants of the land, sea, and sky with whose z 
b. names we are all familiar, but gontetning whése qnanntr of life the majorpy€ 
of us have*only the haziest conceptions. CX SO 


an admirable volume fof the younggnigd enquiring after Naure.'® „e e 
—Birminghgm Gazette, 
*. 


EDGAR PICKERING . RETE 
“An Old-Time Yarn: Mfeuetadfenda P. | 


Guegdia 
uaria. 


x Due. With 6 page Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 3$. 6d. 
vv The hero sails from Plymouth in the flagship of Master John Hawkins. 


Divers are the perils through which he pass Chief of these are the 
destruction of the English ships by the treacherous Spanigrds, the fight 
tound the burning vessels, the journey of the prisoners to the city of Mexico, 
the horrors of the Inquisitfon, ‘and the final escape to England. 

«An excellent story of adventure. . . . ‘The book is thoroughly to be recom- $5 


mended.” —Guardiag. . 
. 


CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY | 
: : . AStory of Adventure in | 

- Gold, Gold in Cariboo: British Columbia. With 

25. 6d. New Edition. 

d his companion set out with 


| e — 4 Illustrations by G. C. HINDLEY. 


X Ned Corbett, a young Englishman, am 
l a pack-train in order to obtain gold on the ns reaches of the Fraser 
y River, After innumerable adventures, and ablife-and-death struggle with 


ü * the Arctic weather of that wild regiou, they find the secret gold-mines for 
which they have toilsonfely searched. " 

‘Tt would be digicult to say too much in favour of Gold, Gold in Cariboo. We 
| have seldom read a more exciting tale of wild mining adventure in a singularly 
inacgessible country. ‘There is a Capital plot, and the interest is sustained to the 

Page.” — The Times. 
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$ , BLACKLPS STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


ROPERT LEIGHTON — ', 
* The Golden Galleon. With 6 ARNE byə 


W. RAINEY, R.I. New 
> Edgion. ` o "o£, d 
Gilbert Oglander, and his friendf. Timpthy -Trollops, join in Lord 
Thomas Howard's expedition, ®© intercept the Spanish treasure-fleet from 

the West Indies, and Sre 8n SMS The Revenge im the memorable fig 
3 betwetnsthat one life man-of-war*arf& fiftyy hre® great gallons of Spain, 
eter the battle®come storm “and shipwrecla and the lad, having drifted 
for days, dedos on board a derelict galléon, whence They are rescued 

and brought home to England, 
^ A Wellonstr ted and lively historical romance, ® Spectator 


S+ BARING-GOULD 


ae » E] ` f 
"s 5 . A Story of Iceland in the days 
* Gretürsthe Outlaw: of the Vikings. With 6 page 
AS Illustrations bf M.eZENO ,DeERIR. y 35. K 
1° A nitifative of adventure of the most romantic kind, No boy will be able 
? toAvithstand the magic of sufh Scehes as the fight of Grettir with the twelve 
Abearsers, the wrestle with Karr the Qld in the chamber of the dead, the 
cofibat with ehe spirit pf Glam the thrall, and the defence of the dying 
Giettir by his younger brether. 
Has a freshness, a freedom, a, sense of sun and wind and the open air, which make 
a it irresistible,” — Naona? Observer, Say . 2 


C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE X 


2 . or, Two Years from Land. 
The Captured Cruiser * With 6 page Illustrations 


A 


by F. BRANGWYN. 3s. 6d. 3 


The central incidents dealgwith the capture, during the war between Chili 
and Peru, of an armed crujger. The heroes and™their companions break 
from prison in Valparaisg, board this warship in the night, owerpower the 
watch, escape to sea under the fire of the forts, and finally, after marvellous 
adventures, lose the'cruiser among the icebergs near Cape Horn. 


“The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn, Mr- Hyne has nov 
secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for boys,"—Spectator. 


; Li 
asa , . With 4 page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stimson’s Reef: With 4 page ml 


» 
This is the extended og of a cutter which gailed from the Clyde to the 
Amazon in Search of a gold geef. It relates how they discovered the 
bupcaneer's treasure in the Spani Tain, fought the Indians, turned aside 

thé river Jamary by blasting, a laid bare the gold of Stimson's Reef. 
“í Few stories come within ha ling distance of S£esen's Reef in startling ii 


and hairbreadth "scapes, It may almost vie with Mr. R. L. Stevensm’s 7 
tang” Guardian? oe 
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e: > » BLACKIE’S STORY BOOKS FoR BOYS d 
Ns ` N LI Y E : D 
= : Y Ld > Co] 
$ YEAR = ; j 
s ied ill ^p ll: The Adventures of a Barge-boy. With, 
E Grit wi Cit? 4 tustrations by D. CARLETOX SMYTH, 
> Cloth, ès. 6d. > 2 » 5 è 


A lad whose namé has been lost Aie garly buffetings by hard fortune 
suffers many harslships at the, sands ot a bargeman, his master, and runs 
away, The various adventures and experiences with which he meets on 

y the Toads to successAthe bear-huntin Which he tikes part, and the battle 
jit which he. 312 as war corfespondent, forr a story of ysorbing interest 
and aiterm bpy's own heart. me o 


2 “A thoroughly wholesome and attractive book." —Graphic. 
Y E 3 f »? E 
HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


S JU e d "With 6 page Illustrations by C. 
The Pirate Islan P „J. STANILAND and J, R. WELLS. 
^35. New Edition, ; 


en 
;-. Bya deed of true gallantry -hé hero's v-hole destiny is changed, and, going 
| to seajhe forms one of a party who, after being burned out of their ship in 
^ thé South Pacific; are picked up 3y a pirate brig and taken to the “ Pirate 
z*Hsland*. — After many thrilling adventures, they ultimately succeed in 
eflécting their escape, i - P 
f“ Rycapital story of the sea indeed in our opinion the author is superior in some 
respects as a marine novelist to the better-known Mr. Clark Russell,"— Times. 


FLORENCE COOMBE V 


1 With 4 page 
Boys of the Priory School. RUE 
HAROLD COPPING. 2s, 6d: 


The interest centres in the relations of Raymond and Hal Wentworth, 
and the process by which Raymond, the hero of the school, learns that in 
athe person of his ridiculed <ousin there beats a Kart more heroic than his 
own, 


9 


, 


4 


“Tt is an excellent work of its class, cleverly illustrated with ‘real boys! by Mr, 
Harold Copping.” Literature. 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON 


. A Sailor Boy's Log, With 6 page Illus- 
Afloat at Last: trations by W. H. OVEREND. 3s. 6d. 
From thestowing of the vessel in the Thashes to her recovery from the 
Pratas Reef on which she is stranded, everything is deciibed. with the 
acruracy of perfect practical know}zdge of ships and sailors; and the inci- 
dents of the story range from the broad humours of the fo'c's'le to the perils 
of flight from, and fight with, the pirates of the China Seas, 
“As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish.”—Atademy, ~ J) 
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